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Message to the New Congress 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Delivered before the members of the Senate and House of Representatives, Jan. 4, 1935 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives: 
The Constitution wisely provides that the 
Chief Executive shall report to the Congress on the state of 
the Union, for through you, the chosen legislative representa- 
tives, our citizens everywhere may fairly judge the progress 
of our governing. 

I am confident that today, in the light of the events of 
the past two years, you do not consider it merely a trite 
phrase when I tell you that I am truly glad to greet you and 
that I look forward to common counsel, to useful coopera- 
tion, and to genuine friendships between us. 

We have undertaken a new order of things: yet we 
progress toward it under the framework and in the spirit of 
and intent of the American Constitution. We have pro- 
ceeded throughout the nation a measurable distance toward 
this new order. Materially, I can report to you substantial 
benefits to our agricultural population, increased industrial 
activity, and profits to our merchants. Of equal moment, 
there is evident a restoration of that spirit of confidence and 
faith which marks the American character. Let him who, 
for speculative profit or warrant would seek to disturb or 
dispel this assurance, take heed before he assumes respons- 
ibility for any act which slows our onward steps. 

Throughout the world change is the order of the day. 
In every nation economic problems, long in the making, have 
brought crises of many kinds for which the masters of old 
practice and theory were unprepared. In most nations social 
justice, no longer a distant idea, has become a definite goal, 
and ancient governments are beginning to heed the call. 

Thus, the American people do not stand alone in the 
world in their desire for change. We seek it through tested 
liberal traditions, through processes which retain all of the 


deep essentials of that republican form of representative gov- 


ernment first given to a troubled world by the United States. 

As the various parts in the program begun in the 
extraordinary session of the Seventy-third Congress shape 
themselves in practical administration, the unity of our pro- 
gram reveals itself to the nation. The outlines of the new 
economic order, rising from the disintegration of the old, 
are apparent. We test what we have done as our measures 
take root in the living structure of life. We see where we 
have built wisely and where we can do still better. 

The attempt to make a distinction between recovery 
and reform is a narrowly conceived effort to substitute the 
appearance of reality for reality itself. When a man is con- 
valescing from illness wisdom dictates not only cure of the 
symptoms but also removal of their cause. 

It is important to recognize that while we seek to out- 


law specific abuses, the American objective of today has an 
infinitely deeper, finer and more lasting purpose than mere 
repression. Thinking people in almost every country of the 
world have come to realize certain fundamental difficulties 
with which civilization must reckon. Rapid changes—the 
machine age, the advent of universal and rapid communica- 
tion, and many other new factors—have brought new prob- 
lems. Succeeding generations have attempted to keep pace by 
reforming in piecemeal fashion this or that attendant abuse. 
As a result, evils overlap and reform becomes confused and 
frustrated. We lose sight, from time to time, of our ulti- 
mate human objectives. 

Let us for a moment strip from our simple purpose the 
confusion that results from a multiplicity of detail and from 
millions of written and spoken words. 

We find our population suffering from old inequalities, 
little changed by past sporadic remedies. In spite of our 
efforts and in spite of our talk, we have not weeded out the 
overprivileged and we have not effectively lifted up the 
underprivileged. Both of these manifestations of injustice 
have retarded happiness. No wise man has any intention of 
destroying what is known as the profit motive; because by 
the profit motive we mean the right by work to earn a de- 
cent livelihood for ourselves and for our families. 
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We have, however, a clear mandate from the people, 
that Americans must foreswear that conception of the ac- 
quisition of wealth which, through excessive profits, creates 
undue private power over private affairs and, to our mis- 
fortune, over public affairs as well. In building toward 
this end we do not destroy ambition nor do we seek to divide 
our wealth into equal shares on stated occasions. We con- 
tinue to recognize the greater ability of some to earn more 
than others. But we do assert that the ambition of the in- 
dividual to obtain for him and his a proper security, a reason- 
able leisure, and a decent living throughout life, is an ambi- 
tion to be preferred to the appetite for great wealth and 
great power. 

I recall to your attention my message to the Congress 
last June in which I said—‘“Among our objectives I place the 
security of the men, women and children of the nation first.” 
That remains our first and continuing task; and in a very 
real sense every major legislative enactment of this Congress 
should be a component part of it. 

In defining immediate factors which enter into our quest 
I have spoken to the Congress and the people of three great 
divisions: 

1. The security of livelihood through the better use 
of the national resources of the land in which we live. 

2. The security against the major hazards and vicis- 
situdes of life. 

3. The security of decent homes. 

I am now ready to submit to the Congress a broad pro- 
gram designed ultimately to establish all three of these 
factors of security—a program which because of many lost 
years will take many future years to fulfill. 

A study of our national resources, more comprehensive 
than any previously made, shows the vast amount of neces- 
sary and practicable work which needs to be done for the 
development and preservation of our natural wealth for the 
enjoyment and advantage of our people in generations to 
come. The sound use of land and water is far more com- 
prehensive than the mere planting of trees, building of dams, 
distributing of electricity or retirement of sub-marginal land. 
It recognizes that stranded populations, either in the country 
or the city, can not have security under the conditions that 
now surround them. 

To this end we are ready to begin to meet this prob- 
lem—the intelligent care of population throughout our na- 
tion, in accordance with an intelligent distribution of the 
means of livelihood for that population. A definite program 
for putting people to work, of which I shall speak in a 
moment, is a component part of this greater program of 
security of livelihood through the better use of our national 
resources. 

Closely related to the broad problem of livelihood is 
that of security against the major hazards of life. Here 
also a comprehensive survey of what has been attempted or 
accomplished in many nations and in many States proves to 
me that the time has come for action by the national Gov- 
ernment. I shall send to you, in a few days, definite recom- 
mendations based on these studies. These recommendations 
will cover the broad subjects of unemployment insurance 
and old age insurance, of benefits for children, for mothers, 
for the handicapped, for maternity care and for other aspects 
of dependency and illness where a beginning can now be 
made. 






The third factor—better homes for our people—has also 
been the subject of experimentation and study. Here, too, 
the first practical steps can be made through the proposals 
which I shall suggest in relation to giving work to the un- 
employed. 

Whatever we plan and whatever we do should be in the 
light of these three clear objectives of security. We can not 
afford to lose valuable time in haphazard public policies 
which can not find a place in the broad outlines of these 
major purposes. In that spirit | come to an immediate issue 
made for us by hard and inescapable circumstance—the task 
of putting people to work. In that spring of 1933 the issue 
of destitution seemed to stand apart; today, in the light of 
our experience and our new national policy, we find we can 
put people to work in ways which conform to, initiate and 
carry forward the broad principles of that policy. 

The first objectives of emergency legislation of 1933 
were to relieve destitution, to make it possible for industry 
to operate in a more rational and orderly fashion, and to 
put behind industrial recovery the impulse of large expendi- 
tures in Government undertakings. The purpose of the na- 
tional industrial recovery act to provide work for more peo- 
ple succeeded in a substantial manner within the first few 
months of its life, and the act has continued to maintain 
employment gains and greatly improved working conditions 
in industry. 

The program of public works provided for in the re- 
covery act launched the Federal Government into a task 
for which there was little time to make preparation and little 
American experience to follow. Great employment has been 
given and is being given by these works. 

More than two billions of dollars have also been ex- 
pended in direct relief of the destitute. Local agencies of 
necessity determined the recipients of this form of relief. 
With inevitable exceptions the funds were spent by them 
with reasonable efficiency and as a result actual want of food 
and clothing in the great majority of cases has been over- 
come. 

But the stark fact before us is that great numbers still 
remain unemployed. 

A large proportion of these unemployed and their de- 
pendents have been forced on the relief rolls. The burden 
on the Federal Government has grown with great rapidity. 
We have here a human as well as an economic problem. 
When humane considerations are concerned, Americans give 
them precedence. The lessons of history, confirmed by the 
evidence immediately before me, show conclusively that con- 
tinued dependence upon relief induces a spiritual and moral 
disintegration fundamentally destructive to the national 
fiber. To dole out relief in this way is to administer a nar- 
cotic, a subtle destroyer of the human spirit. It is inimical 
to the dictates of sound policy. It is in violation of the tradi- 
tions of America. Work must be found for able bodied but 
destitute workers. 

The Federal Government must and shall quit this busi- 
ness of relief. 

I am not willing that the vitality of our people be 
further sapped by the giving of cash, of market baskets, of a 
few hours of weekly work cutting grass, raking leaves or 
picking up papers in the public parks. We must preserve 
not only the bodies of the unemployed from destitution but 
also their self-respect, their self-reliance and courage and de- 
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termination. ‘This decision brings me to the problem of 
what the Government should do with approximately 5,000- 
000 unemployed now on the relief rolls. 

About one million and a half of these belong to the 
group which in the past was dependent upon local welfare 
efforts. Most of them are unable for one reason or another 
to maintain themselves independently—for the most part 
through no fault of their own. Such people, in the days 
before the great depression, were cared for by local efforts— 
by States, by counties, by towns, by cities, by churches and 
by private welfare agencies. 

It is my thought that in the future they must be cared 
for as they were before. I stand ready through my own per- 
sonal efforts, and through the public influence of the office 
that I hold, to help these local agencies to get the means 
necessary to assume this burden. 

The security legislation which I shall propose to the 
Congress will, I am confident, be of assistance to local effort 
in the care of this type of case. Local responsibility can 
and will be resumed, for, after all, common sense tells us 
that the wealth necessary for this task existed and still exists 
in the local community, and the dictates of sound admin- 
istration require that this responsibility be in the first in- 
stance a local one. 

There are, however, an additional three and one-half 
million employable people who are on relief. With them 
the problem is different and the responsibility is different. 
This group was the victim of a nation-wide depression 
caused by conditions which were not local but national. The 
Federal Government is the only governmental agency with 
sufficient power and credit to meet this situation. We have 
assumed this task and we shall not shrink from it in the fu- 
ture. It is a duty dictated by every intelligent consideration 
of national policy to ask you to make it possible for the 
United States to give employment to all of these three and 
one-half million employable people now on relief, pending 
their absorption in a rising tide of private employment. 

It is my thought that with the exception of certain of 
the normal public building operations of the Government, 
all emergency public works shall be united in a single new 
and greatly enlarged plan. 

With the establishment of this new system we can 
supersede the Federal emergency relief administration with 
a coordinated authority which will be charged with the 
orderly liquidation of our present relief activities and the 
substitution of a national chart for the giving of work. 

This new program of emergency public employment 
should be governed by a number of practical principles. 

1. All work undertaken should be useful—not just 
for a day, or a year, but useful in the sense that it affords 
permanent improvement in living conditions or that it cre- 
ates future new wealth for the nation. 

2. Compensation on emergency public projects should 
be in the form of security payments which should be larger 
than the amount now received as a relief dole, but at the 
same time not so large as to encourage the rejection of op- 
portunities for private employment or the leaving of private 
employment to engage in Government work. 

3. Projects should be undertaken on which a large per- 
centage of direct labor can be used. 

4. Preference should be given to those projects which 
will be self-liquidating in the sense that there is a reasonable 


expectation that the Government will get its money back at 
some future time. 

5. The projects undertaken should be selected and 
planned so as to compete as little as possible with private 
enterprises. "This suggests that if it were not for the neces- 
sity of giving useful work to the unemployed now on relief, 
these projects in most instances would not now be under- 
taken. 

6. The planning of projects would seek to assure work 
during the coming fiscal year to the individuals now on re- 
lief, or until such time as private ernployment is available. 
In order to make adjustment to increasing private employ- 
ment, work should be planned with a view to tapering it off 
in proportion to the speed with which the emergency work- 
ers are offered positions with private employers. 


7. Effort should be made to locate projects where they 
will serve the greatest unemployment needs as shown by 
present relief rolls, and the broad program of the national 
resources board should be freely used for guidance in selec- 
tion. Our ultimate objective being the enrichment of human 
lives, the Government has the primary duty to use its emer- 
gency expenditures as much as possible to serve those who 
can not secure the advantages of private capital. 


Ever since the adjournment of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, the administration has been studying from every angle 
the possibility and the practicability of new forms of em- 
ployment. As a result of these studies I have arrived at 
certain very definite convictions as to the amount of money 
that will be necessary for the sort of public projects that I 
have described. I shall submit these figures in my budget 
message. I assure you now they will be within the sound 
credit of the Government. 


This work will cover a wide field, including clearance 
of slums, which for adequate reasons can not be undertaken 
by private capital; in rural housing of several kinds, where 
again private capital is unable to function; in rural elec- 
trification ; in the reforestation of the great watersheds of the 
nation; in an intensified program to prevent soil erosion and 
to reclaim blighted areas; in improving existing road systems 
and in constructing national highways designed to handle 
modern traffic; in the elimination of grade crossings; in the 
extension and enlargement of the successful work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; in non-Federal work, mostly 
self-liquidating and highly useful to local divisions of gov- 
ernment, and on many others which the nation needs and 
can not afford to neglect. 


This is the method which I propose to you in order 
that we may better meet this present day problem of unem- 
ployment. Its greatest advantage is that it fits logically and 
usefully into the long range permanent policy of providing 
the three types of security which constitute as a whole an 
American plan for the American people. 


I shall consult with you from time to time concerning 
other measures of national importance. Among the subjects 
that lie immediately before us are the consolidation of Fed- 
eral regulatory administration over all forms-of transporta- 
tion, the renewal and clarification of the general purposes of 
the national industrial recovery act, the strengthening of our 
facilities for the prevention, detection and treatment of crime 
and criminals, the restoration of sound conditions in the pub- 
lic utilities field through abolition of the evil features of 
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holding companies, the gradual tapering off of the emer- 
gency credit activities of government and improvement in 
our taxation forms and methods. 

We have already begun to feel the bracing effect upon 
our economic system of a restored agriculture. The hun- 
dreds of millions of additional income that farmers are re- 
ceiving is finding its way into the channels of trade. The 
farmer’s share of the national income is slowly rising. The 
economic facts justify that widespread opinion of those en- 
gaged in agriculture that our provision for maintaining a 
balanced production gave at this time the most adequate 
remedy for an old and vexing problem. For the present and 
especially in view of abnormal world conditions, agricultural 
adjustment with certain necessary improvements in methods 
should continue. 

It seems appropriate to call attention at this time to the 
fine spirit shown during the past year by our public servants. 
I can not praise too highly the cheerful work of the civil 
service employees, and of those temporarily working for the 
Government. As for those thousands in our various public 
agencies spread throughout the country who, without com- 
pensation, agreed to take over heavy responsibilities in con- 
nection with our various loan agencies and particularly in 
direct relief work, I can not say too much. I do not think 
any country could show a higher average of cheerful and 
even enthusiastic teamwork than has been shown by these 
men and women. 

I can not with candor tell you that general international 
relationships outside our borders are improved. On the sur- 
face of things many old jealousies are resurrected, old pas- 
sions aroused; new strivings for armament and power, in 
more than one land, rear their ugly heads. I hope that calm 
counsel and constructive leadership will provide the steadying 
influence and the time necessary for the coming of new and 






more practical forms of representative Government through- 
out the world wherein privilege will occupy a lesser place 
and welfare a greater. 

I believe, however, that our own peaceful and neigh- 
borly attitude toward other nations is conming to be under- 
stood and appreciated. The maintenance of international 
peace is a matter in which we are deeply and unselfishly con- 
cerned. Evidence of our persistent and undeniable desire to 
prevent armed conflict has recently been more than once 
afforded. 

There is no ground for apprehension that our relations 
with any nation will be otherwise than peaceful. Nor is 
there ground for doubt that the people of most nations seek 
relief from the threat and burden attaching to the false theory 
that extravagant armament cannot be reduced and limited 
by international accord. 

The ledger of the past year shows many more gains 
than losses. Let us not forget that, in addition to saving 
millions from utter destitution, child labor has been for the 
moment outlawed, thousands of homes saved to their owners 
and most important of all, the morale of the nation has been 
restored. Viewing the year 1934 as a whole, you and I can 
agree that we have a generous measure of reasons for giving 
thanks. 

It is not empty optimism that moves me to strong hope 
in the coming year. We can, if we will, make 1935 a gen- 
uine period of good feeling, sustained by a sense of purpose- 
ful progress. Beyond the material recovery, I sense a 
spiritual recovery as well. The people of America are turn- 
ing as never before to those permanent values that are not 
limited to the physical objectives of life. There are grow- 
ing signs of this on every hand. In the face of these spiritual 
impulses we are sensible of the Divine Providence to which 
nations turn now as always, for guidance and fostering care. 


A Policy of Recovery 


By HON. LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


Formerly Director of the Budget of the United States Government 
Delivered to the Members of the Economic Club of New York, December 12, 1934 


of New York and its Guests: 

To have been asked to appear before you this 
evening, is I assure you, a signal honor, and I am glad to be 
here not only for this reason, but also because it gives me an 
opportunity to present the clarification of a point of view. 
If, either implicitly or by inference, anything which I may 
say is critical of policies presently being pursued in the 
United States, it is not done with any partisan or prejudiced 
motive but only with the thought that it may be of some 
constructive value. The stakes of human happiness and 
human suffering are too high to take any other attitude. 

I take it that the purpose of this discussion is not to 
encourage a debate which would develop into a competition 
in dialectics but rather to attempt to sound out the adequacy 
of a policy—and when I use the word “adequacy” I use it 
with all of its implications—to attempt to determine what 
policy is most conducive to recovery. 


M R. PRESIDENT, Members of the Economic Club 


In approaching the subject, I make the assumption that 
by recovery is meant the re-employment of men and women 
under a system substantially similar to that under which this 
country developed the highest standard of living and the 
greatest freedom ever known to mankind. By this I do not 
mean the period of the “New Era’, so widely applauded in 
1928 and now so commonly referred to as the “Old Deal”, 
in which we experienced, perhaps unwittingly, governmental 
policies designed to destroy the competitive system, an ill 
advised managed currency, a hectic period of nation-wide 
speculation, an inflation destructive of moral fibre just as are 
all inflation and an inevitable deflation in its wake even 
more destructive, not only of material values but, what is 
more important, of human values. It is not this system 
which I assume is to be preserved. On the contrary it is a 
real competitive system, without artificial mechanisms, 
whether monetary or monopolistic, supporting a price level— 
a system of merit—that I presume is to be maintained. 
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I must make the assumption which I have here made, 
otherwise the field of discussion would be so broadened as to 
make almost impossible, within the limited period of time 
available, a comprehensive understanding of the subject. 

It seems to me that if we are to reach an intelligent 
answer to the question before us—a fiscal policy conducive 
to recovery—then we must first examine the nature of the 
depression which we are experiencing and the places in our 
economic scheme in which the greatest voids occur. Much 
has been said and written about capital goods and consumers 
zoods and of the various types of goods which lie in between 
the two extremes. In fact, so much has been said and written 
that in some quarters there is an inclination to poke 
at them a certain amount of sarcasm. Yet at the risk of over- 
doing an already overdone subject, at the risk of being made 
the butt of the same sarcasm, I think it is necessary to refer 
again to a comparison between the conditions material to 
the two general classes of goods. 

It is in some quarters held that the consumption of 
consumers’ goods, clothing, food and goods which are either 
immediately consumed or which are of short duration, has 
diminished greatly during the depression and that to emerge 
from the depression there must be an increased amount of 
purchasing power made available for the consumption of 
such goods. The actual facts do not support this position. 
‘The Harvard School of Business in its publication entitled, 
“The Behavior of Consumption in Past Depressions”, Aug- 
ust, 1933, has presented some very illuminating figures. It 
finds that, whereas the consumption of wheat and flour in 
1928 was 100, the consumption in 1932 was 90; whereas 

the consumption of butter in 1928 was 100, the consump- 
tion in 1932 was 105.6; whereas the consumption of cheese 
in 1928 was 100, the consumption in 1932 was 107.3; 
whereas the consumption of gasoline in 1928 was 100, the 
consumption in 1932 was 113.2; whereas the consumption of 
cigarettes in 1928 was 100, the consumption in 1932 was 

97.8; whereas the consumption of silks and velvets in 1928 
was 100, the consumption in 1932 was 90.6; whereas the 
consumption of hosiery in 1928 was 100, the consumption in 
1932 was 137.6; whereas the consumption of infants’ wear 
in 1928 was 100, the consumption in 1932 was 91.4; 
whereas the consumption of popular priced dresses in 1928 
was 100, the consumption in 1932 was 117.7. There was, 
then, during the depression a relatively constant consump- 
tion of consumers’ goods. On the other hand, the consump- 
tion of capital goods had falled almost 65%. 

This, it seems to me, is an important distinction and an 
important point. It clearly shows a differentiation of con- 
suming power which, I think, is more frequently than other- 
wise overlooked. It is commonly accepted when one speaks 
of consumption that one speaks merely of those things which 
are consumed by individuals and that the consuming power 
of individuals en masse is the total amount of consuming 
power extant. This is not, or so it seems to me, an accurate 
conception of consumption, for the consuming power of 
capital under normal conditions is approximately equivalent 
to the consuming power of individuals. It is capital rather 


than individual consuming power upon which the consump-_ 
tion of producers goods rests. If then it be true—and all 
indices seem to indicate it to be true—that individual con- 
suming power of consumers goods has remained at a rela- 
tively high stage throughout the depression, while the con- 














sumption of goods by capital has fallen perceptibly, then the 
answer to the depression is to encourage the investment by 
capital and thus the consumption and production of pro- 
ducers’ goods. 

In terms of employment, what is true with respect to 
the consumption of the two general classes of goods is 
equally true. In the consumption goods industries, the em- 
ployment has declined about 16% while in the producers 
goods industries the employment has declined by more than 
50%. If it be true, and all evidence indicates it to be true, 
that the great mass of unemployed are concentrated in the 
producers goods industries, then the answer to the depression 
is to encourage: the investment of capital on which the pro- 
duction and consumption of producers goods rest. 


But some may raise the question: “Is there a demand?” 
And being skeptical, they may say: “There is no new industry 
to lift us out of this depression. We are over produced.” 
This is not a new point of view. It has been expressed by 
various groups in almost every major depression during the 
last one hundred and thirty years. In 1819 the famous 
French economist, Sismondi, expressed almost the identical 
point of view. Grover Cleveland’s Secretary of Labor ex- 
pressed much the same thought. A group of economists in 
the United States in 1922 held the same position and now 
the same conception is being presented by new enlistments 
to an old army. As frequently as it has been expressed in 
the past, so frequently have subsequent events demonstrated 
it to be wrong, for each depression has been conquered by 
capital consumption. 


But quite irrespective of the historical argument, and 
even if there were no new great industry to lift us out of the 
depression—and of this no living man can be certain, nor 
has he ever been, for it assumes as its basic premise that man 
has reached the limit of his capacity to harness natural forces 
and natural resources for his own welfare,—the question has 
not been disposed of adequately, for the question of replace- 
ments still remains. It has been estimated that during nor- 
mal periods of activity, more than 60% of the capital in- 
vestments have been made not in new industries but in re- 
placements, replacements of plant, replacements of plant 
equipment, replacements in buildings, replacements in almost 
every conceivable form of relatively permanent and semi- 
permanent goods. ‘This is not extraordinary or unusual, 
for machinery no matter how sturdily it may be built, does 
wear out. Plants do become obsolete. Populations do shift. 
Improvements in machines are made, thus either forcing the 
investment of capital to attain or to make replacements, or 
falling behind in the age old and biologically proven strug- 
gle for progress and for existence. During the depression, 
beginning in about 1930, little capital has been invested for 
replacements. The price level was falling, a period of de- 
flation had started, the opportunity of profit was diminishing. 
Capital was, therefore, reluctant to seek investment and in- 
dustrialists were concentrating upon the problem of pro- 
tecting their working capital, meeting their debts and avoid- 
ing bankruptcy. This was not an unusual experience. It 
is chronic in all depressions and it appears in a particularly 
virulent form in a depression which was preceded by an 
ill-considered managed currency experiment, a speculative 
boom and the intense inflation through which we had gone. 
There exists, then, now that deflation has about come to an 
end, more than a four year stored up potential demand for 
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replacements alone. Replacement demand in the United 
States annually approximates 60% of all demand for capital 
investment. Even the Editor of Today is reported to have 
said that there exists a potential demand for replacements 
alone in the amount of over ninteen billion dollars, while it 
has been estimated that the normal annual consumption by 
capital both for replacements and plant expansion is between 
twenty-five and thirty-five billions. 

This whole picture demonstrates that the great void in 
our present economy is in capital consumption, that the great 
mass of the unemployed is concentrated in the industries 
which rely upon capital consumption, that there is a great 
demand for consumption by capital and that if that demand 
could be made effective, the unemployed would be in increas- 
ingly large numbers returning to their jobs in productive 
enterprise. 

It follows, it seems to me, that in formulating a fiscal 
policy conducive to recovery, the first question to answer is 
what policy will stimulate to the greatest extent, consump- 
tion by capital and the revival of the capital goods or so 
called heavy industries? Can Federal government expendi- 
tures on public works reach the objective? An analysis of 
the public works projects in the light of experience indicates 
that but a billion and a half dollars at the very maximum 
can be expended in any given year. This is but a mere drop 
in the bucket as compared with the twenty-five to thirty-five 
billions which private capital under normal conditions ex- 
pends. How insignificant it is in comparison—one and one 
half billion set off against twenty-five to thirty-five billion! 
But more than this, the public works constructed are more 
frequently than otherwise liabilities rather than assets im- 
posing increased charges rather than decreased ones, and the 
expenditure, generally speaking, constitutes a waste of money 
rather than a profitable investment. In terms of employment 
the amount expended does not attain the objective. This has 
been demonstrated time after time. England demonstrated 
it, and we, ourselves, have demonstrated it, for their is 
nothing new even in the United States about public works. 
The preceding administration attempted a public works pro- 
gram as an instrument of recovery and during the fiscal year 
1933 expended approximately five hundred million dollars 
on them. Yet the average employment, direct and indirect, 
was but approximately 350,000. Moreover, it is estimated 
that after making adjustment for the 30% grant to the states 

under the N. I. R. A. Act of 1933, as a result of expending 
approximately two and one-half billion dollars on public 
works over a period of three years, which is the time required 
for this expenditure, the average direct and indirect employ- 
ment will not exceed seven hundred thousand annually. But 
what is equally significant and conclusive—indices demon- 
strate that both industrial production and employment in the 
United States were lower in October of 1934 than in Oc- 
tober of 1933 when the huge spending program had not 
attained momentum. How costly, how futile and how slow 
is a public works program as an instrument of recovery! 
Huge expenditures of sums on public works, therefore, can- 
not, as demonstrated by experience, revive the capital goods 
industries and employment in them. To be effective the 
government must take over all private enterprise—agricul- 
tural as well as industrial—and make in it the capital invest- 
ment which private capital would make if an atmosphere of 






confidence prevailed and if government did not resort to 
policies destructive of capital. But a discussion of such a 
program with all of its ramifications and implications on 
employment, and on social and political organization,—a 
static society, a peasant agricultural class, freedom of the 
press, dictation of consumption, restriction of production, 
political tyranny, permanent unemployment,—has been ruled 
out by the basic assumption on which this argument proceeds. 

Can expenditures to increase individual consuming 
power lift us out of the depression? While emotionally there 
is much appeal to the argument for such expenditures, they 
do not strike at the real chasm in our economy. Here again 
the test of experience is applicable for it was attempted first, 
by the payment of almost a billion dollars to the veterans on 
account of the Bonus Act of 1931 and the only reflection of 
the expenditure was an increase of the consumption of con- 
sumers goods and automobiles lasting over a period of about 
sixty days—as long as the expenditures continued. Again 
during the last seventeen months the government has made 
huge expenditures which have had an effect only upon the 
consumers goods industries and the automobile industry 
while just as in 1931 consumption of heavy goods continued 
either to remain static or to diminish. 

But is it conducive to recovery for the government to 
increase bank deposits arising out of government deficits? 
Only in the event of intense fear or an atmosphere of false 
security will the increased credit so made available be used. 
In the absence of either it is futile and useless, for the pro- 
cesses by which it has been created are destructive of con- 
fidence. Without confidence credit cannot be used for basic 
productive purposes. 

But why, you may ask,—why should that process be 
destructive of confidence? Why is an unbalanced budget 
destructive of confidence? There are several answers to this 
question. The first is an historical one. Experience has 
demonstrated without exception that whenever a govern- 
ment, no matter how strong and no matter what its gold 
reserves may be, continuously spends more than it takes in, 
its currency either in one form or another is either wholly 
or partly destroyed. Much has been written about the infla- 
tion in France in 1789 and its effects, but little has been 
written about the causes for that inflation. The assignats 
were issued, secured at first by the most valuable assets of a 
new French republic. But why were these assignats issued ? 
Because the constitutional assembly, having inherited a great 
deficit from the monarchy, proceeded to eliminate that deficit 
by economies in ordinary government expenditures and to 
recreate it many times over by spending money on public 
works and relief. Thereafter, the issue of assignats coincided 
in volume with the amount of the deficits so created. This 
inflation, therefore, originated in budget deficits. The post 
war French inflation, too, had its origin in budget deficits. 
Our inflation during the latter part of the eighteenth century 
had its origin in deficits. Our inflation during the Civil War 
had its origin in deficits. Many inflations have had their 
origins in government deficits while without exception con- 
tinuous budget deficits have led to inflations. It is for this 
historical reason that unbalanced budgets destroy confidence, 
the very essence of and fundamental condition precedent to 
consumption and employment by capital. 

What are the reasons for the unvarying experience with 
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respect to chronic deficits? When a government continually 
spends more than it takes in, it finally reaches the point 
where it can no longer borrow. It then must resort either 
to the clipping of coins—by that I mean the reduction of the 
value of its currency or to the printing of money. These are 
the old fashioned obvious methods of meeting government 
deficits. In classical days the coins were clipped. Diocletian 
finally stabilized the Roman coin at 1/96th of what it was 
formerly worth. In 1789 France resorted to the expedient 
of paper and employed the whole gamut of devices in futile 
efforts to prevent the destructive rise in prices. Yet she 
failed. 


But in modern times, the clipping of coins and the 
issuance of the paper has been replaced in part by govern- 
ment use of a credit mechanism. Government deficits are 
first absorbed out of the savings of its citizens without neces- 
sarily an increase in bank deposits. Then as the process goes 
on and as deficits continue, the savings of the country are no 
longer interested in taking government obligations. Govern- 
ments therefore turn to the banks to absorb their bonds—the 
second stage—and then as deficits continue further the gov- 
ernment resorts to the central bank—the third stage. Finally, 
it may be, that governments are compelled obviously, openly 
and frankly to print the money in lieu of the disguised and 
concealed methods just described. They are disguised and 
concealed because when large amounts of government obliga- 
tions are taken by the banks, there is evidenced merely an 
increase of bank deposits though not necessarily an increase 
in the circulation medium. An increase in bank deposits as 
a result of productive activity or savings is quite a different 
thing from an increase in bank deposits as a result of govern- 
mental financing of deficits. For in essence there is little 
difference, in a monetary sense, between the emission of paper 
money and, as a result, the growth of bank deposits on the 
one hand, and governmental borrowings from banks with a 
corresponding increase in deposits on the other. In both cases, 
money or bank deposits are increased by fiat. Though one 
is slower than the other, the ultimate effect is precisely the 
same. In this connection it is interesting to note that in 
the post war French inflation the government itself printed 
no money. It was the bank of France which did the print- 
ing. Such was the method also employed in Italy, in Austria, 
in Belgium and in Germany. 

How far have we progressed through these various stages ? 
Let me review the deficits inclusive of debt retirement. 
The deficit for 1931 was $903,000,000, for 1932—$3,153,- 
000,000, for 1933—$3,068,000,000, for 1934—$3,966,000,- 
000, and for the first five months of the fiscal year 1935— 
$1,319,000,000 compared to the deficit of $756,000,000 for 
the first five months of the fiscal year 1934. There is, there- 
tore, a prospective deficit for the fiscal year 1935 of not less 
than $4,000,000,000. Each one of these deficits is large. In 
total they aggregate approximately $15,000,000,000. But 
more than their size, they indicate no diminution of the 
deficits, no progress toward the elimination. On the con- 
trary, they indicate an increase. We are, therefore, probably 
in the stage of continuous and chronic deficits. How have 
these deficits been financed? At first, they were absorbed 
by the savings of our citizens. During the last twelve months 
they have been going more and more into the banks and bank 
deposits have risen correspondingly. This is the second stage 


of the inflationary process. And I trust that the third is not 
about to begin, though in fact, if not psychologically, it 
makes little difference if we are not driven into the third 
stage so long as the basic evil—government deficits—con- 
tinues. Among other things it is because we have progressed 
thus far along the modern orthodox course toward inflation 
that capital does not seek investment and employment lags. 

But why is this? Why is it that capital does not seek 
investment in the face of an inflation? Because inflation 
destroys capital, labor and productivity. As the money be- 
comes increasingly worthless, capital becomes increasingly 
worthless, and unemployment increases. It has been said that 
inflation revives business, increases profits, prevents bank- 
ruptcy. While this may be true during the initial stages, it 
is also true that the ultimate effect is an increase in bank- 
ruptcies. In this connection, it is relevant to point out that 
whereas during the French post war inflation in 1919, the 
average monthly industrial corporate bankruptcies were but 
59, they rose gradually until in 1926 they attained the monthly 
average of 628 and during the deflation afterwards rose to a 
height of 756. For it is not only during the inflation that 
bankruptcies increase, but it also during the subsequent de- 
flation. Is this not a good reason for the reluctance of 
capital to seek investment in the face of a probable inflation. 
it is alleged, however, that inflation reduces debt. Experience 
shows that as the French post war inflation progressed work- 
ing capital requirements increased, resulting either in bank- 
ruptcies or in an increase in the corporate debt in efforts to 
prevent bankruptcies. Experience demonstrates, therefore, 
that inflation does not reduce either debt or bankruptcies. It 
increases them. It is for these reasons that capital seeing an 
inflation as more than a probability arising out of budget 
deficits will not seek an investment for its own destruction 
and for the destruction of human labor. 


But there is another side to inflation. It has been re- 
ferred to many times. It strikes with wicked, cruel violence 
the middle class, the laborer and all on fixed incomes, even 
the war disabled veteran. The speculator has a remote 
chance of surviving, and the wealthy may be able to protect 
themselves, at least in part. But it is the other group in 
society who carry the crushing burden on their back. They 
are seriously damaged, sometimes destroyed, not only by the 
inflation, but also by the deflation which must inevitably 
ensue. 

These the the internal effects of continuous budgetary 
deficits. But at this particular juncture in the history of 
mankind, it is appropriate I think to refer to the external 
effects. When sterling went off gold there was a sharp de- 
cline in gold prices, thus intensifying the deflation. When 
the United States deliberately depreciated its own currency 
in the foreign exchange markets, the effect on gold prices 
was deflationary. Furthermore depreciated currencies are the 
most effective of all tarriff barriers. They in and of them- 
selves, result in a diminution of the volume of world trade. 
But in addition they lead to the erecting of retaliatory im- 
port duties, quotas, exchange restrictions and other devices, 
which are designed by man’s lack of wisdom to cure the 
evils, but which result inevitably in an intensification of them, 
thus proving perhaps man’s inability en masse intelligently to 
control at any given moment his own destiny. 

As budget deficits, with the increasingly imminent 
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threat of inflation, continue the dollar at some time or 
another, by some method or another, must be further depre- 
ciated in the exchange market. The depression in the gold 
countries will be intensified by the further depreciation of 
the dollar and the gold block may be forced to suspend gold 
payments. Social and political disturbances are very apt to 
ensue and the parliamentary system already partially extinct 
on the continent many make its complete demise. But this 
is not all. Depreciation of exchange is a devastating weapon 
in economic warfare. It always has and always will intensify 
nationalistic feelings. Superimpose this intensification of 
national prejudice upon the internationai political prejudices 
already existing on the continent of Europe and the possi- 
bilities of another destructive war make one shudder. This 
may be referred to as seeing ghosts under the bed and it may 
be referred to as dragging the bogies out of the dark, but I 
think not. I think it is but a realistic statement of the pos- 
sible developments which would flow from policies indicating 
no cessation of budgetary deficits. 

But the question arises as to whether or not two 
budgets, that is, a budget of ordinary expenditure so-called, 
balanced against revenues, and another budget with emer- 
gency expenditures, does not avoid the evil of budgetary 
deficits. This expedient is not new. It has been tried before 
many times in history. France tried it in the eighteenth 
century and it ended in the complete destruction of the franc. 
Many countries have tried it in modern history and it has 
ended in the partial or complete destruction of their cur- 
rencies. The mere creation of another unbalanced budget 
does not diminish the necessity for government borrowing 
which is, as has been pointed out, the origin of money de- 
struction. The creation of two budgets, one balanced and 
one unbalanced in no way removes the threat of inflation. 

If, then, the deficits created by expenditures on public 
works, to increase individual consuming power or to build 
up bank deposits are not conducive to the investment of capi- 
tal and to the re-employment of our unemployed and if, 
moreover, they eventually in all reasonable expectancy bring 
infinite pain and suffering not only to our own citizens, but 
probably to the world, why should we not resort to the policy 
of eliminating government deficits? If spending is not con- 
ducive to recovery, then the only other alternative is to adopt 
the policy of not spending. That means a policy of balanc- 
ing the budget. A balanced budget is not only an act de- 
signed to protect a currency internally; it is not only an act 
of defense, it is much more than that. It is a powerful wea- 
pon against a depression. First of all, it gives absolute se- 
curity to the currency. Thus it develops an atmosphere of 
confidence in which capital, with a pent up demand for in- 
vestment in improvements and expansion, dammed up by 
five years of no satisfaction, can reasonably seek investment 
with the full knowledge that a government policy will not 
destroy it, that if it takes a loss, it will by reason of normal 
business risks. Secondly, a balanced budget would permit the 
refunding of our national debt at an extraordinarily low rate 
of interest. The rate on governments would inevitably be 
reflected in the private capital market, consequently encour- 
aging industrialists to borrow, if necessary, at low rates of 
interest or to invest from their surplus funds. Moreover, 
it would make possible a refunding of private debt at lower 
rates of interest, effecting a reduction of the debt burden. 


It is only by pursuing this course that men and women will 
be able to find employment in productive enterprise and that 
our economic burdens will be diminished. These are the 
beneficial effects internally. 

But there are external effects which are material not 
only to our recovery but to the world’s. A balanced budget 
or the evidence of a grim determination to bring the budget 
into balance is a condition precedent to stability of the dollar 
sterling exchange rate because England cannot for the reasons 
so aptly pointed out by the President to the London Eco- 
nomic Conference in 1933 stabilize with a currency menaced 
by depreciation originating in government deficits. The sta- 
bility of the dollar sterling exchange rate would, in the ab- 
sence of some great shock, result in increased world trade, in 
rising gold prices, diminution of exchange restrictions, a 
lowering of tariffs, it is to be hoped, the release of pressure 
on the continent and the recovery of the world. 

But you may ask how can the budget be balanced? I 
do not maintain that the budget can be balanced this year. 
Clearly it cannot. But I do maintain and insist that the 
budget can be brought into an approximate balance by 1936, 
and certainly into balance by 1937, with adequate provision 
to prevent destitution. If, as I believe, public works are in- 
effective and are not conducive to recovery, then a discon- 
tinuance of further appropriations for public works in the 
immediate future would relieve the budget in the amount of 
expenditures arising out of new appropriations during the 
balance of this fiscal year, the fiscal year 1936 and the fiscal 
year 1937, and for some years thereafter for funds for public 
works are not and cannot be expended immediately. They 
create obligations that run on into the years. Second, pro- 
vision should be made for the discontinuance of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. This is a desirable thing to continue 
if we could but afford it. But would it not be better to dis- 
continue what one cannot afford in the interest of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million people? Moreover, it does not 
afford substantial relief. It costs about three hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars or thereabout and it employs about 
three hundred thousand young men. A fine thing, to be 
sure, but something which we cannot now afford to do unless 
it be so reorganized and so administered as to reduce its cost 
by approximately one half and an equal amount, by that I 
mean one hundred and seventy five millions be saved else- 
where in the long list of government expenditures. Third— 
a billion and a quarter dollars should be appropriated and 
expended for relief, to be allocated to the states under con- 
ditions precedent to the grant, such as, for example, the ap- 
plication of the “Means Test” to which Great Britain came 
after many years of bitter experience, with the requirements 
that the states and localities assume a larger portion, but not 
very much larger portion of the relief burden, the condition 
that compensation paid shall be considerably less than the 
prevailing wage rate in the localities and the further condi- 
tion that money shall be administered by a non-partisan effi- 
cient organization. The states and localities may then sup- 
plement the grant by amounts sufficient to carry on work 
relief, if they choose, or by amounts sufficient merely for out- 
right relief. The responsibility of choosing between work 
relief or direct relief, would consequently be thrown back 
on the states where the responsibility rightly belongs. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and other Federal 
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credit activities, however well they may have been performed, 
should be converted into purely liquidating agencies. By 
balancing such a program up against revenues, one reaches 
the following approximate figures: 





Revenue $3,500,000,000 
So-called ordinary expenditures. . $2,700,000 ,000 

Unliquidated public works obligations — 
LE ES ETI ieee PLONE 1,000,000,000 
For relief 1,250,000,000 
Total of $4,950,000,000 


leaving a deficit of $1,450,000,000. But return payments 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and other or- 
ganizations would approximate more than one billion dollars 
and may well exceed that figure, thus substantially reducing 
or even eliminating the deficit. Incidentally whether this 
process be adopted this year or next year or four years from 
now, the assets acquired as a result of government expendi- 
tures are not available for debt-reduction. On the contrary, 
they must be used for the purpose of reducing the amount 
which the government must borrow, or, stated another way, 
for the purpose of bringing the budget into balance. The 
picture I have given you is for the fiscal years 1936 and 1937. 
The revenues thereafter under such a program confidently 
can be expected to increase substantially, while the expendi- 
tures, particularly for public works, as obligations are gradu- 
ally liquidated, and for relief will be substantially dimin- 
ished, thus maintaining a balance between revenues and ex- 
penditures and providing a sum for debt reduction. But it 
is said that such a program is inhuman, that it doesn’t take 
into consideration the human values, that it is cruel and 
brutal, that it minimizes the destructive psychological effects 
of making mendicants of self-respecting American citizens. 
Which is the more cruel, which is more inhuman—which en- 
tails the greatest destruction of individual self-respect—to 
continue a policy which must inevitably, just as sure as the 
night follows the day, plunge one hundred and twenty five 
million people into the destructive effects of a collapsed cur- 
rency or to pursue a policy difficult to be sure—but there is 
no easy way out of trouble—a policy predicated upon sacri- 
fice—hard work, which prevents destitution and yet which 
saves one hundred and twenty five million people from a 
ghastly social and economic calamity? What appears at first 
blush and without thought to be the most human course is 
more frequently than otherwise the most destructive of hu- 
man values. 


It is, I think, relevant to point out that however in- 
human the policy of balancing the budget may now be thought 
to be, those countries which have experienced the greatest 
and the most sustained recovery are those which have either 
actually set their fiscal house in order or which are giving 
evidence of a grim determination to do so. And I cite the 
examples of Sweden, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Denmark. 

But even if we should fellow their example and make 
determined efforts to bring our expenditures into balance 
with our revenues, the budget deficits already incurred would 
create the possibility of a repetition of ’27, ’28 and ’29, the 
New Era, the high peak of inflation and speculation, and the 
subsequent valley of destructive deflation. The base of credit 
by reason of government deficits, among other things, has 
been broadened beyond anything yet known by mankind. It 
is not at all impossible if an atmosphere of confidence is cre- 
ated that most of the evils of the New Era will recur, and 
all of the devastating effects of deflation afterwards will 
again be imposed upon us. It may be that the bankers, hav- 
ing become mature with experience, will be wise enough to 
exert their control, but will the politician put on the brakes 
long before anyone recognizes that the brakes should have 
been put on? Never before has he had the courage squarely 
to face this problem. I hope, and hope with all the intensity 
of which I am capable, that this administration, if it be 
then in power, or any other administration, will demonstrate 
that it has the courage to do so—that it will prove itself to 
be an exception to the rule. 

And now in summary, may I repeat what I think to be 
a fiscal policy most conducive to recovery. The great gap in 
our economy is in the heavy industries. It is there that no 
consumption is taking place. It is there that the unemployed 
are concentrated. It is these industries which depend upon 
capital consumption for recovery. Continuous government 
deficits destroy currency, thus discouraging capital invest- 
ment and re-employment in the heavy industries. To en- 
courage the investment of capital and thus the re-employment 
of people, government spending should be reduced so as to 
give evidence of a real determination to bring the budget 
into balance. For upon this turns a whole series of beneficial 
acts and probable events, a secure currency, employment of 
the unemployed resulting from capital investment, reduc- 
tion of the debt burden, stability of exchanges, rising gold 
prices, a reduction of tariff barriers and ahead a rift in the 
clouds of depression and a vision of human happiness and 
contentment. This is my point of view. 
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Shall We Abandon Shipr 





By HON. JAMES M. BECK, Former Solicitor General of the United States 


As Chairman of the Committee on American Citizenship of the American Bar Association, delivered on 
December 1, 1934, over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Y FELLOW CITIZENS: 

The title of my address invites an inquiry as 
to whether the American people should abandon 
the good ship “Constitution” and entrust themselves, in 
small boats and life preservers, to the tumultuous waves of 
this most confused and dangerous period of history. Some 
may say that no such dire contingency has arisen, and that 
the American people have no intention of abandoning a ship, 
upon which their voyage has hitherto been one of ever in- 
creasing power and prosperity. But is this question wholly 
academic? A closer analogy is that to which Webster re- 
ferred in commencing his great speech against Senator 
Hayne, when he said, in substance, that when the mariner 
has been tossed for many days upon a stormy sea, he takes 
advantage of the first break in the clouds to take his reckon- 
ing to determine how far the angry elements have driven 
him from his true course. There has never been a time since 
the Civil War when thoughtful Americans should give, and 
indeed are giving greater attention to this question, and their 
interest is due to an acute and justified anxiety as to the 
future of our institutions. Has the world-wide economic 
storm, which has wrought such havoc to America, and sorely 
tried the staunchness of the good ship “Constitution,” driven 
us from our true course, and if so how can the ship, as the 
storm abates, get back to its true course, as set forth in that 

inspired document, the Constitution? 

The American people could today profitably recall the 
wise utterances of George Washington, as set forth in his 
last testament to the American people, possibly the noblest 
political document in the annals of statecraft. He said: 

“It is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national Union to your 
collective and individual happiness. * * * Towards the 
preservation of your government, and the permanency of 
your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its ac- 
knowledged authority, but also that you resist with care 
the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious 
the pretexts. One method of assault may be to effect, in 
forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system, and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown.” 


Washington was right, for no Constitution can ever be 
stronger than the will of the people to maintain it. Indeed 
a Constitution, like a chameleon, is apt to conform itself 
even to the imagination of the people. If, they think of 
their government as a wisely constructed federation of great 
States, whose basic principle is local self-government, it will 
so remain; but if their imagination conceives our govern- 
ment as a unitary socialistic state, to which alone they must 
look for salvation, it will become a state, differing in degree 
but not in kind from Russia, Italy and Germany. A self- 
executing Constitution is impossible. A form of govern- 
ment will sooner or later conform to what the great Greek 


philosopher, Aristotle called the “ethos,” or in other words 
the genius of a people, and no one can now question that 
the old ideal of local self-government has largely spent its 
force, and that the American people today are seemingly 
accepting with satisfaction a highly centralized central gov- 
ernment with plenary power to do whatever the Congress, 
or the Executive may regard as for the “general welfare.”’ 
Such was not the conception of the Fathers. 


The Constitution, far from being a Gibraltar, which 
can withstand the ceaseless beating of wind and wave, is 
now much more like a sandy ocean beach. The encroach- 
ing waves each day ebb and flow. At hightide there is 
less beach, and at low tide more. At times the beach will 
be devoured by the ocean, when a tempest has lashed it into 
a fury, and then the waters will recede and become as placid 
as a mountain lake and the shoreline will seemingly have 
triumphed in the age-old struggle between land and water. 
The owner of the upland is often deceived by the belief 
that the fluctuations of the battle generally leave the shore- 
line intact, but when the result of years is considered, he 
will see, unless he is blind, that the shore has gradually lost 
in the struggle. It was this that Washington had in mind 
when he said, in the sentence from the Farewell Address 
which I have just quoted, that while the Constitution would 
not be directly “overthrown,” it could be so insidiously 
“undermined” that the people would be quite unconscious of 
the erosion of its time-tested principles. As the immortal 
founder of Pennsylvania once wisely said, “Governments, 
like clocks, go from the motion men give them, and as gov- 
ernments are made and moved by men, so by them they are 
ruined also. Therefore governments depend upon men 
rather than men upon governments.” 


In discussing the portentous changes in our form of 
government, which have “been insidiously in progress in the 
last half century, and which may have reached a climax in 
the present economic depression, it is important to distinguish 
between the mechanical details of the Constitution and its 
basic principles of government. It would be strange, if not 
miraculous, if the governmental machinery, through which 
the three departments of our government function, and 
which was constructed in an agricultural period of human 
society, would be wholly adequate in a later age when human 
society has undergone the greatest revolution since the birth 
of Christ. For example, it may have been wise in that 
simpler age to provide that a Representative should only 
have a tenure of two years. The governmental problems of 
that time were few and simple, and the sessions of Congress 
generally short. Today, however, a member of Congress is 
no sooner elected than he is obliged to consider, if he wishes 
to continue in office, the next primary and the next election, 
and thus over his head the word of Damocles continuously 
hangs. 


Nothing has had a more malign influence upon the in- 
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tegrity of the Representative. If our theory of a repre- 
sentative government is sound, a Representative should think 
for, and not necessarily with his constituents, but how can he 
do this if some special class, which holds the balance of 
power in his district, threatens him with defeat unless he 
accedes to their wishes, which are generally selfish and some- 
times unjust. The six-year term of the Senator gives him a 
greater independence of judgment, because he has a sufficient 
period of service to appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. 

As originally drafted, the Constitution provided that the 
President should serve for seven years, and be ineligible to 
succeed himself. At the last moment, the Convention re- 
duced the term to four years and made the President eli- 
gible to succeed himself. This has had through our whole 
history a malign influence upon the Executive. Exceptirg 
“only the first President, who neither sought nor desired to 
succeed himself, every President has necessarily considered in 
all his decisions the possible effect upon his re-election. 

Let me give another illustration. Franklin wanted a 
one-chambered Congress, as Senator Norris is now advocat- 
ing for Nebraska. Undoubtedly this would make for greater 
speed and efficiency in legislation, but it would not promote 
security, for much improvident legislation which is passed 
by one House is modified or defeated in the other, and while 
this often results in unworthy compromises, yet at least the 
legislative process becomes more deliberate and trustworthy. 

How shall the American people consider the revision 
of the mechanical details of the Constitution? When this 
economic storm is over, and the American people again rea- 
son with their usual sanity, I should favor the appointment 
by the President of two hundred outstanding Americans, 
broadly representing all classes, interests and sections, who, 
as a purely advisory council, would consider and recommend 
to the Congress what changes, if any, should be made in 
the mechanical details of the Constitution to adapt them to 
a later and more complex age. Congress could then deter- 
mine, in the manner provided by the Constitution, whether 
any or all of these changes should be submitted to the people 
for ratification, as provided by Article V of the Constitution. 

When we turn to the basic theories of the Constitution, 
a different question presents itself. Its political philosophy 
is deep and accurate and as true today as when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. It declined to give unlimited power to 
the people. It reasoned that democratic institutions were 
only practicable when subjected to wise restraints, for it 
recognized the truth of Edmund Burke that the tyranny of 
the majority could be as cruel and unjust as that of an 
autocrat. Therefore the Constitution created a federated 
government of strictly limited powers, and defended the 
rights of the individual by wise restraints upon the caprices 
or passions of a fleeting majority. The framers did not be- 








lieve, even in their day when the Union was composed of 
only thirteen States along the Atlantic seaboard that a cen- 
tralized government with plenary authority to legislate for 
the undefined objective of the “general welfare,” could pos- 
sibly be permanent. They had not overthrown an arbitrary 
King to subject the people to the arbitrary rule of the ma- 
jority. They desired the maximum of local self-government 
and the minimum of a paternalistic central government. If 
this was true in their day, when the nation consisted of only 
thirteen States, it is even more true today when the nation 
consists of forty-eight States, dividing a vast continent, be- 
tween whom there inevitably must be conflicting economic 
interest, and even varying human characteristics. The 
Fathers believed that even in their day a centralized govern- 
ment of unlimited power would create such sectional dif- 
ferences and economic collisions as would threaten the per- 
petuity of the Union, and in this they were justified by the 
uniform experience of history. Indeed our own Civil War 
should be a sufficient warning to the American people as 
to the real menace to the Union of conflicting sectional dif- 
ferences, and if the experience of history teaches anything, 
these fatal differences are promoted, and not lessened by a 
centralized government. 

It is as true today as it was when the Constitution was 
formulated that the mighty destinies of the American people 
cannot be lastingly controlled from the city of Washington. 
At the moment the American people do not seem to recognize 
this, and possibly they will not until the bitter lesson of 
experience brings the truth home to them, for as Dr. Frank- 
lin said, “Experience is a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other.” 

This seems to answer the fateful interrogation of the 
title to this address. We must not, in respect to the funda- 
mental philosophy of the Constitution, abandon the ship. 
For if we do, it will not be the Constitution alone that will 
perish. It will also be the Union, which all Americans so 
dearly love. The old saying, “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty,” is more than a meaningless platitude. Wash- 
ington warned us that the “spirit of listlessness for the 
preservation of the natural and inalienable rights of man- 
kind” might one day be fatal to the Union, and time may 
yet vindicate his prophesy. Is it possible that the American 
people, when the demoralization of the present economic de- 
pression has ended, will willingly tear down in a day the 
structure which it required the patient work of a century and 
a half to erect, and which has hitherto had the admiration 
of the world? We owe a duty, alike to the immortal dead 
who framed our Constitution, and to the unborn, to pass 
on this torch of a wise and ordered liberty. 


“We hold the challenge of a mighty line, 
God grant us Grace to give the countersign.” 
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Fundamental Aspects of the New Deal 
from a Lawyer’s Standpoint 


By JOHN W. DAVIS, Former Ambassador to Great Britain 
Delivered December 22, 1934, Under Auspices of American Bar Association 


tonight in fifteen minutes ““The Fundamental Aspects 

of the New Deal from a Lawyer’s Point of View.” 
This is too large an order. Much more than that time 
would be needed merely to define the subject. What is the 
New Deal? Is it all the statutes that have been passed since 
March 4, 1933? Or the ten thousand and more pages of 
codes, administrative orders, rulings, and regulations that 
have followed them? Or all the projects, plans, enterprises 
and expenditures on which the Government has embarked? 
Or all the action in regard to banking, currency and finance? 
What common quality is there, indeed, that entitles all that 
has happened to a common name, except no doubt a belief 
on the part of those responsible for each separate step that 
it would contribute to the public benefit. If within the term 
“New Deal” there is embraced everything that has come 
out of Washington in these last two years, then clearly it is 
a trade-mark for many wholly different lines of merchandise 
—some good, some bad, some better, some worse, having no 
common likeness except that they come from the same 
factory. I have no objection to the use of the trade-mark, 
understand, so long as I am permitted to select my goods. 

Again, what are the “fundamental” in contrast to the 
superficial aspects? And since I am invited to speak as a 
lawyer, what are the distinctly legal as distinguished from 
the economic, social or political angles of the subject? It 
narrows the field, of course, to limit my talk to the legal 
phases. But even so, the bristling legal questions (for they 
do bristle) raised by the devaluation of the dollar and the 
resolution forbidding payments in gold, the power program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the N. R. A. and its 
codes, the P. W. A. and its loans, the A. A. A. and its 
processing tax, the Bankhead Cotton Bill, the Frazier-Lemke 
Act and the Securities Act—to mention only a few—would 
exhaust many a labored hour. For the problems all these 
present are not phases of one and the same question but are 
as different as the things themselves. 

Lawyers and courts are having no easy time in reading 
all the riddles that are being put to them. Laymen have 
been even more mystified. Over two hundred cases have 
already found their way into the various courts in the search 
for solutions. Yet the wonder is not that so many cases 
have been brought forward but that there have been so few. 
This is due in large part, as I believe, to the characteristic 
spirit of the American people. We are quick, we Americans, 
in quiet times to resent any restraints upon our personal 
action or any invasion of what we believe to be our personal 
rights. But in the presence of a national danger or a common 
misfortune we have reserves of patience, fortitude and 
hopefulness that have carried us over many a hard place in 
the past, and, if they are not abused, will do as much for 
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us in the future. I have never taken the slightest stock in 
the idea that the American people in 1933, or at any other 
time in these hard years, were ripe for revolution. I do not 
hold either their courage or their intelligence or their patri- 
otism so lightly as that. The wish must be father to the 
thought with many of those who say such things. ‘‘De- 
mocracies,” said Aristotle, the wisest of all the Greeks, “will 
be most subject to revolutions from the dishonesty of their 
demagogues.” There will be no revolution in this country 
unless demagogues incite it. That we were ready and willing 
in 1933 to try experiments there is no doubt; and ready and 
willing also to give experiments a chance before condenining 
them. 

But it is evident now that we are nearing the testing 
time on many matters. The rights of men under all this 
new legislation must be defined in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and the country no less than in the interest of the 
individual citizen. Not only must the hasty language of 
these acts be interpreted—and some of them sorely need 
interpretation—but their validity and the legality of what 
is done under them must pass final muster in the courts. 
Presidents, senators, representatives in Congress and officers, 
great and small, are bound, it is true, by their solemn oaths 
to respect the higher law of the Constitution and to do 
nothing that offends against it. But the last word on the 
subject belongs, under our system, to the courts. Without 
them our ship of state would be truly all sail and no rudder. 
When the Prophet Amos pronounced the curse of the Lord 
against offending Moab, one of his sorest threats was that 
“I will cut off the judge from the midst thereof.” And we 
have the word of the Father of our Country for the fact 
that “The true administration of justice is the firmest pillar 
of the State.” 

I cannot stop to argue things out, but perhaps within 
the time I can indicate some familiar yardsticks which the 
courts will be obliged to apply when they settle down to 
measure the cloth. I say obliged to apply; for be it remem- 
bered that the courts are not free agents. They are oath- 
bound, too. Their duty is to declare the law as it is, not 
as they or others might wish it to be. They are concerned 
with power and not with policy. Folly will not condemn a 
statute otherwise legal; and good intentions will not save 
what the fundamental law forbids. 


The first of these yardsticks is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a government of limited and enumerated powers. 
It is not at all the sort of government that can do whatever 
it wants to do. It can deal with those things, and those 
things only, that are committed to it by the Constitution. 
Any action that it takes must be appropriate and necessary 
to carry out the specific duties that have been assigned to it. 
War and peace, Foreign Relations, the Army and the Navy, 
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Post-offices and Postroads, Currency, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Bankruptcy, Patents, Public Lands, Navigable 
Waters, to mention some of the most outstanding subjects 
given into its charge. Unless a Federal statute can cling to 
some constitutional grant of power it is no statute at ali 
but rank usurpation. The Tenth Amendment in the Bil! 
of Rights means just that. 

One frequently hears it said that the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to provide for the general welfare, and 
under that clause it can do anything that its far-seeing 
wisdom or fatherly heart may dictate. The Constitution, 
however, says nothing of the sort, and it is not likely that 
any court will ever say that it does. There is no “general 
welfare clause.” There never was. The Constitution does 
vive to Congress the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises for certain purposes, namely, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States. But this language, as has 
been again and again declared, is merely a limitation on the 
power to tax. It adds nothing to the powers elsewhere 
given. No line or syllable of the Constitution grants to 
the Federal Government a roving commission over the whole 
field of social betterment. 

The Government set up for us at Washington is not 
and was never intended to be an eleemosynary institution or 
a foundation for miscellaneous charities. It was not de- 
signed as a universal parent or an earthly Providence. And 
may I confess in passing that I do not know of any shelter 
whatever in the fundamental law of the land, written or 
unwritten, express or implied, for many of the activities in 
which the Federal Government is now engaged, however 
laudable the motives behind such things may be. 

Of a piece with this first yardstick is the established 
rule that no one of the three great branches of the Govern- 
ment, legislative, executive and judicial, shall attempt to 
perform the functions of another. This is basic under our 
theory of free institutions. Congress and Congress alone can 
make the laws. It cannot delegate this power to the Execu- 
tive. The Executive and the Executive alone is charged 
with the duty of seeing that these laws are carried out. It 
cannot surrender that power to Congress. And neither can 
prevent the Judiciary from reviewing in a proper case the 
legality and justice of whatever has been done. 

The third yardstick which I think the courts will be 
compelled to employ is the distinction between interstate 
commerce and commerce conducted wholly within the bor- 
ders of a state. Commerce or business or intercourse, that 
crosses state lines falls within the congressional power of 
regulation. Commerce wholly within a state is beyond its 
reach. Innumerable decisions of the Supreme Court have 
made this clear even if the Constitution itself left any doubt 
upon the subject. The courts could not change this even 
if they would. Indeed the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
declared that manufacture, mining, agriculture, baking, 
butchering and candle-stick making are not commerce in 
‘and of themselves, nor subject to congressional action. It 
is only when their products move to and fro across state 
lines that they enter the field of Federal control or regu- 
lation. Nor is it to be expected that the courts will listen 
with patience to the theory put forward here and there that 
under modern conditions all commerce has become interstate 


and the original distinction has disappeared; a theory as 
false in fact as it is unsound in law. 


Still another yardstick is to be found in that clause of 
the Bill of Rights that guarantees to every man that his 
life, liberty or property shall not be taken from him without 
due process of law. What is due process of law is a large 
question. It has many aspects and meanings. Fundamentally 
it means that the citizen is to be protected in his person, 
his property, his calling, his business and his contracts, against 
arbitrary action and that he must be afforded an opportunity 
to be heard before he is condemned. There is no such pro- 
tection from tyrannical and oppressive conduct when the 
citizen is turned over wholly to the whim of a bureaucratic 
officer. When one and the same officer, board, bureau, code 
authority or commission undertakes to write the law, to 
indict the violator, to try and then to sentence him, funda- 
mental justice demands that he must be given an appeal to 
the courts. Indeed, it is a grave question whether one and 
the same mind should ever be permitted to do all these things 
in the first place. If we put into the hands of bureaucrats 
the power to make law by means of rules, regulations or 
orders, the power to weigh the fact and enforce the duty 
of obedience should rest elsewhere. Least of all should such 
officials have the power to invent new and strange penalties 
of their own devising, such as a public boycott with or 
without higher sanction. 


Finally, and I must hasten to my end, is the rule that 
what Congress has no power to do directly it should not 
attempt to do indirectly by means of the taxing power or 
any other device. The courts are properly reluctant to limit 
the taxing power of the Government or to supervise its 
expenditures. Indeed, many wholly improper expenditures 
escape attack simply because there is no one with legal right 
to make complaint. Sometimes the courts must shut their 
eyes to what everyone else sees. Extortion in the collection, 
and waste in the disbursement of the public revenues have 
brought down many a proud nation. Yet against their head- 
strong course, the courts are but a poor defense. Here, where 
perhaps the need for a restraining hand is greatest, the power 
to intervene is least. But in the so-called Second Child 
Labor case for instance the Supreme Court distinctly held 
that a tax laid not for revenue but to regulate child labor 
was void because it was not a tax levied by Congress for 
purposes within its power. 

Fortunate it is that before judicial tribunals these and 
other great questions will be discussed in an atmosphere of 
calm and impartial reason. Light, not heat, will be needed 
there. In the political arena we are accustomed to the use 
of hard language to take the place of sober argument. Adjec- 
tives impose so little strain on the thinking machinery. More- 
over, it sounds more heroic and belligerent to abuse one’s 
adversary and impugn his motives than to debate his views. 
Fights always draw a crowd and crowds have votes. But 
those who would rise to the height of the great argument 
the present time demands must strike a loftier chord. Least 
of all, when duty calls for speech, should anyone be silenced 
by the charge so often made that he is indulging in “de- 
structive” rather than “constructive” criticism. Are criti- 
cisms so easily classified as all that? The dictionary gives 
to the word a primary meaning of “a critical judgment or 
detailed examination and review.” May not the pretended 
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classification, with its implication of unworthiness on the 
one hand and merit on the other, be merely a shrewd device 
to blunt the edge of censure or dissent? And what in truth 
can be more constructive than to bring to the bar of public 
opinion or the courts things in themselves destructive of 








American traditions, private right or the public good? 

It will be a sad day for America when men hesitate to 
speak the faith that is in them or fear to defend their rights. 
That is the way freedom was won for us. That is the only 
way in which it can be maintained. 


Youthand Our Economic Superstitions 


By EDWARD A. FILENE, Merchant 


Address Made Before the Tenth Annual Congress of the National Student Federation of America, Parker House, 
Boston, Mass., December 29, 1934 


Student Federation: 
Before 1 speak about “Youth and Our 
Economic Superstitions,” I wish to say a word about two 
other superstitions. 

First: A prevailing superstition concerning youth. 

Second: A widespread superstition concerning supersti- 
tion. 

We frequently hear youth referred to as the “Younger 
Generation.” That isn’t so; and to assume that it is so 
confuses our thinking, especially on the problems of edu- 
cation. 

The so-called younger generation, to be sure, is com- 
posed of our younger individuals. But a “generation” is a 
social, not an individual, term. As an individual, I grant, 
I have had more years than you, and more individual experi- 
ence behind me. Socially, however, your generation is more 
mature than mine. You have more social experience in your 
background. 

You young people will solve your social problems, | 
am sure, much more successfully than we of our generation 
solved ours. But that isn’t anything to gloat about. You 
ought to do a better job than we did. We are handing you 
all of our mistakes. Former generations, to be sure, handed 
us their mistakes, in much the same way; but you have their 
mistakes and ours too as data to begin with, whereas we 
had nothing but theirs. 

And let me say it is a rich legacy which we are leaving 
you; for I doubt that any generation in human history ever 
bequeathed to the next generation a richer lot of mistakes 
than we are handing down to you. 

Furthermore, you have the advantage of knowing that 
they are mistakes. You know, for instance, that war is a 
mistake. We didn’t know that. We had to prove it by 
making the biggest war that had ever been made. Yours 
is the first generation in history which has started its job 
with the definite knowledge that in war the victor loses 
quite as much as the vanquished. In this and in many other 
lines of social experience, you are obviously more mature 
than we. 

Now as to that superstition concerning superstition. 

Many of us who pride ourselves on being realistic 
imagine that superstitions have come down to us from ages 
in which there was no realism. That is a superstition. 

It is a superstition, in the first place, to suppose that 
any of us are or can be thoroughly realistic, and it is a 
superstition to suppose that ancient beliefs which now seem 
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superstitious were necessarily superstitious at the time they 
were formulated. 

The superstitions of today are not the superstitions of 
yesterday. More often, they are the formulas of yesterday, 
which applied very well to the conditions of yesterday but 
which must be edited and recast if they are to become 
applicable to the conditions of today. 

Most of our prevailing superstitions contain some ele- 
ment of truth, and were doubtless useful at the time that 
they were formulated. It is still bad luck to walk under a 
ladder—if there is someone on the ladder wielding a paint 
brush and splashing the paint. It was frequently fatal in 
the Boer War for British soldiers to light three cigarettes 
with one match; for by the time the third cigarette was 
lighted, the Boer sharpshooters often got their range. 

Then there is the superstition of American individual- 
ism. There was some foundation for that too, although, if 
we wish to be very literal about it, human beings could never 
be human beings if they were unreservedly individualistic. 
To be human, they had to participate in human life and 
human life has always been very largely social. 

To be really human, for one thing, they had to have a 
language; and by no possibility could each individual have 
his own individual language; for the simple reason that if 
other people did not share one’s language, it wouldn’t be 
language. It wouldn’t be a means of communication. 

Similarly, we have always had to have codes of con- 
duct—not a special code for each individual, which would be 
no code at all and which, therefore, would make human life 
impossible. 

Nevertheless, the early settlers in America had to 
depend so largely for their living on what seemed to be their 
own unaided efforts, that they became relatively individual- 
istic; and there was no bunk or superstition about their 
individualism. Nor was there anything destructive about it. 
It made them self-reliant. It helped to build character. 

If I find myself on a new continent, and the only way 
that I can get my dinner is to go out in the woods and 
shoot something, I’m going to do it. And if I do do it, I 
may not only achieve something to eat but achieve a sort of 
spiritual experience as well. It is likely to give me a thrill 
of self-reliance. I may exult in my own prowess. I may 
feel my independence of other people; and I may go on to 
my other problems with more confidence and more power 
than I would have had without this experience of discov- 
ering my ability to take care of myself. Strictly speaking, 
it might not be self-reliance at all. For I didn’t make the 
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gun, and without the gun I might be helpless. I relied, 
therefore, not only upon the gun and the gun-makers, but 
upon the original inventors of firearms, the discoverers of 
ygun-powder, and the generations which preceded them, who, 
although they had no guns, still developed projectiles and 
the art of hunting. My theory of self-reliance, then, might 
be demonstrably inaccurate; but my experience of what I 
called self-reliance might still be a valid and valuable experi- 
ence. 

But suppose there are no woods in which I can hunt 
yame. Suppose I need a dinner as much as ever, but all I 
have is my theory and my gun. And suppose I try to apply 
the law of forest individualism to the streets of Boston. I 
might make a living that way for a while. Some gun-men 
do. But they do not develop any worth while experience ; 
and the more they try to apply this old formula of indi- 
vidualism to these new conditions, they not only become 
menaces to society but utterly detestable as individuals. 

Or suppose, instead of a gun, I own a great public 
utility, or an industrial or mercantile corporation. That’s 
when this superstition of individualism gets to doing the 
most damage. For such things are obviously social in char- 
acter, and my individual ownership of them can not erase 
that fact. 

I am not preaching. I am simply calling attention to 
obvious facts. If one is operating any social mechanism, he 
must operate it in the light of his social responsibility or 
he will become a social menace. Incidentally, if he does not 
so operate it, but operates it instead for the exploitation of 
the human community, his success, like the success of the 
gun-man, is likely to be very short-lived. 

~ It is the law of this machine age that a social mechan- 
ism must be operated to serve the community; and if we 
are so blinded by the superstitions of individualism that we 
can not understand that law, we not only injure the com- 
munity but, in the long run, destroy our chances for indi- 
vidual success. To make a rapid transit system permanently 
profitable, we must provide the whole public with the best 
possible transportation at the lowest possible cost. The same 
principle applies to every industry and every business. By 
high rates and high prices, we may squeeze the public for 
a time; but the inevitable result is to drive patronage away 
and wreck the very properties which we meant to guard. 
The American railroads today are impressive monuments to 
the superstition that railroads exist primarily for the benefit 
of those who own or those who direct them. 

Your generation, 1 am sure, will not wish to destroy 
any real human values. What is good, what is applicable 
in individualism you will wish to preserve; but to preserve 
the real values of individualism, it seems to me, you will 
have to uproot these superstitions of individualism. 

Whether individualism is the most accurate term to 
use or not, we human beings are not all alike and we do 
not want to be. We object to regimentation; and we would 
object rightly, I believe, even to prosperity, if it tended to 
mold us all according to the same pattern. Unless we deal 
with realities, however, as far as it is possible for us to 
deal with reality, instead of swallowing some formula of 
an age that is past, we may find ourselves regimented by our 
very efforts to escape from regimentation. 

I know some superstitious souls who think that social 
planning is unlucky and that, if they engage in it, they'll 


surely come down with regimentation or some similar dis- 
ease. As a matter of fact, of course, if there were no social 
planning, we would all be regimented. If we did not develop 
some degree of cooperation, we would all be forced into 
the same mold. : 

Even the most primitive agriculture and the most 
primitive industry required some degree of planned coopera- 
tion between man and man. Without industry and agri- 
culture, however, we would all have to become hunters; and 
we'd have to hunt with our teeth and claws, which would 
require so much of our time and energy that none of us 
could possibly spare any time or energy for anything else. 
That might be individualism, but it would be beastly indi- 
vidualism; and we would all be regimented on the level of 
the beasts. 

It wouldn’t be rugged individualism. It might not be 
rugged enough even to perpetuate the race, to say nothing 
of giving it any human satisfactions. It was by social plan- 
ning that man was able to become dominant over animals 
which were individually far more powerful than he and far 
better fitted to survive. And it is only by more and more 
social planning that man can conquer those forces which 
drive nations to war when they do not want to fight, and 
keep individuals in a desperate struggle for existence 
although they have a machine in their hands abundantly able 
to provide economic security for all. 

Youth is often told, I know, that its aspirations are 
impractical, and that wisdom consists of concentrating as 
soon as possible on the stern business of making a living. 
Well, there was some sense in that—once. But that was 
in the days before the machine age when, if one did not 
give the bulk of his time and energy to making a living, 
he ceased to live and incidentally ceased to aspire. If we 
examine the facts of the machine age, however, instead of 
taking this ancient talk too seriously, we shall see that the 
machine age makes it possible for the masses everywhere to 
get an abundant living, without devoting the bulk of their 
time and energy to the task. For the first time in human 
history, then, a younger generation may now actually achieve 
the liberty to live in full harmony with human aspiration. 

Youth surely wants liberty. But what is youth going 
to do about it? Does it want this new and greater liberty 
or will it be content to follow the superstitions of liberty 
and to wear Liberty’s old clothes? 

This is the machine age. Do you want liberty to live 
in the machine age and to achieve the satisfactions which 
the machine age makes possible? Or, do you want the lib- 
erty to live as if it were not the machine age? You can’t 
achieve that sort of liberty, but you can lose all liberty 
by trying to achieve it. 

The American pioneers were rather realistic on this 
subject of liberty. But their realism may become our super- 
stition. They took advantage of their opportunities. If we 
want real liberty, we will have to take advantage of our 
opportunities. They had a raw continent in which it was 
possible for almost every family to take up land and, by 
hard and steady and life-long labor, produce its living 
directly from the soil. We have a machine age of almost 
magical efficiency. We know how to run these machines. 
We do run them occasionally, in fact; and when they are 
running, the results are marvelous. 

Why don’t we keep them running? 


Superstition— 
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that’s all—and chief among these superstitions is the super- 
stition of liberty. We haven’t been looking for the real 
liberty which this machine might confer upon us, but for 
the formula of liberty which the self-contained farm once 
conferred upon those early settlers. Because these modern 
industries are not self-contained farms, however, they can- 
not be operated as if they were. Because we have tried to 
run them as if they were, they wouldn’t run, excepting by 
occasional jerks and starts; and when they didn’t run, 
capital, labor and the consuming public all lost their liberty. 


It isn’t my purpose here to suggest how this machine 
can be made to run so that every American may be able 
to enjoy a more and more abundant life. I simply say 
that it can’t be run by superstition. If you want real lib- 
erty in this machine age, you’ve got to operate the machine 
according to the facts of this machine age; which means that 
it is necessary, not only to discover the facts but to train 
the mind to respond to facts instead of to the fears which 
are nurtured by superstition. 


Just now, for instance, many good people who think 
that unemployment insurance would be a fine thing, if we 
could only afford it, are staggered by what they believe to 
be its tremendous cost. 


Is there any sense in that attitude? None whatever. 
Nothing but superstition. If they would think in terms of 
the facts, they would discover that the whole cost of insur- 
ance is the cost of administering it. Insurance is a system 
of spreading losses, not of granting bonuses. 


Imagine running a life insurance company on the 
theory held by such timid souls. Imagine warning the agents 
not to insure so many applicants because the company can’t 
see where all the money is to come from, to pay all the 
policies which will certainly mature. 


The money will come from the insured, of course. 
That doesn’t mean in life insurance, however, that the 
money paid for deaths comes from the dead; and it doesn’t 
mean in unemployment insurance that money paid for unem- 
ployment comes from the unemployed. 


The fact is that unemployment, because it doesn’t pro- 
duce what the unemployed might be producing, is a loss. 
If we do not prevent unemployment, we must suffer the 
loss; and we must not only suffer the less in non-produc- 
tion but somebody must care for the unemployed. Expecting 
the unemployed to shift for themselves is not only unthink- 
ably cruel but economically fantastic; for the unemployed, 
even if they did not riot and destroy our social order, would 
continue to be non-producers; which means that they would 
not and could not buy the products of industry. Business 
therefore could not sell and industry could not continue to 
make these products and more workers therefore would 
become unemployed. Unemployment, however, unlike death, 
is preventable; and unemployment insurance, therefore, is 
not merely a scheme for spreading the losses involved but 
of so bringing the loss to the attention of all concerned 
that all concerned will organize to prevent unemployment. 
Directly, it would prevent much unemployment by enabling 
the unemployed to continue buying and permitting the 
employed to spend the money which they would otherwise 
save to tide them over periods of unemployment. Beyond 
that, however, it must accomplish much more by inducing 
employers, in their own selfish interest, to organize more 






















































and more employment. 

Now let’s repeat the question: Where is all the money 
to come from with which to change our present unbear- 
ably expensive way of dealing with unemployment? 


Our notions of money are simply loaded down with 
superstitions. Where does money come from anyway? The 
prevailing notion seems to be that it comes from pockets 
and that its rightful function is to remain in those pockets. 
If we examine the facts, however, we shall make a startling 
discovery. It is that money is a medium of exchange. 

The purpose of money is to facilitate exchange. When 
money is not used for that purpose, it ceases, temporarily 
at least, to be money. Money in our pockets, then, is money 
temporarily out of commission. Real money is the money 
which is going into our pockets and coming out. 


We have to have more money in the machine age than 
in any previous age, solely because we have to have more 
exchange. The ancient farmer on the self-contained farm 
could live sometimes without hardly seeing a dollar from 
month to month. The farmer in this machine age, how- 
ever, has to get money if he is to live well, and may get to 
thinking therefore that money is wealth. If he were to 
think again, however, he would realize that he couldn’t 
live well merely by taking in money. In order to live well, 
it is equally necessary to pay it out. 

It is when business men, bankers and manufacturers 
get to thinking of money as wealth that the machinery of 
exchange breaks down and all society, including those busi- 
ness men, bankers and manufacturers, comes to grief. It 
is then that we have unemployment; and money, not being 
used to facilitate exchange, largely ceases to function. 


In 1929, many people wondered who got the money 
which they lost. Because there was as much currency in 
November as there was in September, many imagined that 
there was as much money as ever. But there wasn’t. Money 
being a medium of exchange, the volume of actual money 
at any given time is determined by the volume of exchange 
which is occurring at that time; and just how real even 
that money is depends upon the reality of the exchange which 
is being effected. For money is a symbol of wealth; and 
if the money is to be truly genuine, the exchange must be 
an actual exchange of needed goods and services. 

Which brings us to a widespread superstition, not about 
money, but about wealth itself. Frequently we get to think- 
ing about wealth as things—especially things that people 
want. But that is a little one side of the facts. Wealth 
consists of things which people want and which are available 
to them. There may be many things on the Moon, which 
we could use if we could get at them; but until we can 
discover a way of getting at them, we cannot reckon them 
as wealth. 

The superstitious supposed that there was as much 
wealth, at least, in America, after the Wall Street crash 
as there was before, even if there wasn’t as much money. 
There were, in fact, as many things; but because the people 
who wanted those things could not get them, those things 
had really ceased to be wealth and even those who still 
possessed the things were poor, not rich. 

Our farmers had millions of bushels of wheat, and 
wheat is surely something which people want. Millions of 
families in India and China, in fact, were starving at the 
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time. But this wheat was not available to those who wanted 
it, and it ceased, therefore, to be wealth to those who 
owned it. One could almost reckon a Kansas farmer’s 
wealth at that time by the amount of wheat he didn’t own. 

But when the New Deal proposed to correct this situ- 
ation by the simple means of increasing the buying-power 
of the masses, all the superstitions concerning money and 
wealth bristled in revolt. People thought that money was 
something to accumulate, not to pay out; although if it 
were not paid out, it most assuredly could not come in. 
In their superstition, many even forgot that exchange is 
necessarily a two-way process, both within the nation and 
internationally. Business men prayed for a heaven in which 
they could sell more than their customers could buy; and 
the National Manufacturers Association prayed for some 
miracle which would enable them to carry on mass pro- 
duction without their enabling the masses to consume its 
products. 

America is groping its way out of some of these super- 
stitions today; but they still remain in the back of our 
business thinking, forever inhibiting the actions which it is 
imperative for us to take. It is the job of youth, today, 
to approach this problem free from all such inhibitions. 

I do not know, and do not much care, whether you 
are radical, liberal or conservative. But I know that you 
are younger than we, with all the fire of youth, and yet 
that you are a later and therefore socially more mature 
generation. In that lies our promise of a better world. That 
fact, it seems to me, is the very foundation of our faith in 
hum. progress. Because of that, we were able to find our 
way out of the dark ages, with their ignorance and their 
cruelty. It was not that the people of any generation did 
or could become wholly enlightened, but that the younger 
generation carried on. 

I know also that you are not overburdened with rever- 
ence. You couldn’t see the wreckage which our generation 
has made and still retain the superstitious hero-worship 
with which we began. That’s all to the good. You will 
know, at least, that successful men are not necessarily super- 
men, and you will not look up to them as patterns for your 
lives. 

You will understand that nobody, not even your pro- 
fessors, can be wise enough to tell you what to think; and 
that what we need for human progress is to learn how to 
think—how to free ourselves more and more from the spell 


of worn-out formulas and how to find the truth and follow 
it. 

But this, instead of decreasing your faith in humanity, 
will only strengthen it. For you will know that all the 
great achievements were accomplished not by perfect super- 
men but by faulty human beings, with the co-operation of 
other faulty human beings. 

You will want to be successful, no doubt. But, freed 
as you are from so many social superstitions, you will under- 
stand that success does not come from power over our fellow 
men but from power with our fellow men. You will not, 
then, be forever trying to get something for nothing, either 
as a ticket-holder in the sweepstakes or a stock-holder in 
some corporation which is over-charging the public. As you 
study the facts of the machine age, I am convinced, you will 
see that it cannot rest on gambling and speculation but that 
it must be founded on the principle of human service. 

I say this in spite of the outburst of petty gambling 
in America today. I do not think we can rightly blame 
the younger generation for that, when we of the older gen- 
eration have done our worst to make you believe that the 
mere possession of property, although not earned and not 
used for human service, is entitled to receive rewards. 

A social order with that conception of property created 
a great structure of debt which all but strangled our eco- 
nomic life. It issued credits for war and everything dis- 
creditable, and tried to establish the principle that these 
debts, although they were seriously interfering with our 
progress, were still immortal. 

They weren’t. The debts died on our hands, and more 
of them are dying day by day. In our superstition, how- 
ever, we have so far refused to bury them and write them 
forever off humanity’s books. We seem to be leaving that 
rotten job to you. 

I believe, however, that you will not flinch. You will 
not tolerate a social order with so many economic corpses 
lying around. You will bury the dead and turn to the 
building of a better world in which there will be no profits 
except the earned profits that come from real service and 
no privilege except the privilege of participation in the 
upward march of human life. I am not thinking of any 
Utopia or any Perfect State. Nor am I thinking of ulti- 
mate reality. I am thinking of the upward struggle through 
and beyond our superstitions and an ever nearer and nearer 
approach to Truth. 


Agriculture and Economic Recovery 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 
Before the American Statistical Association, Chicago, Illinois, December 28, 1934 


economic recovery during the coming year is to correct 

severe maladjustments in three directions. 

Drought left agriculture unbalanced internally. Our 
task here is to get feed supplies and livestock numbers in 
That is one problem. The second has 
to do with the maladjustment which exists, and has existed 
for some years, between agricultural and industrial prices 
and production. We seek a working balance between agri- 


Fk ROM the point of view of agriculture the problem of 


balance once more. 





culture and industry. Our third problem is to restore, if 
possible, our foreign trade in farm products. 

Of these three problems, it is the second which I wish 
to emphasize today, for it seems to me of supreme importance 
at this stage in national affairs. The problems of internal 
balance left us by the drought are certainly acute and vexa- 
tious, but the way out seems relatively clear. Reduction of 
our excess livestock had begun, fortunately, before the 
drought came to cut into feed supplies, but it has been 
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necessary during the past year to make further adjustments 
at an unprecedented rate. Our efforts have been on the one 
hand to save as many stockmen and livestock from distress 
as possible, and on the other hand to utilize available stocks 
of feed and forage in every conceivable way. We have par- 
ticularly tried to help stockmen hold on to their capital— 
their foundation herds. Acreages of feed grains will be 
higher than in 1934, and restrictions on the use of contracted 
acres for forage or feed will be few. It is extremely im- 
portant, however, to avoid a wholesale, thoughtless expan- 
sion. We must continually point out to farmers the danger 
of letting drought mislead them as to future supply and de- 
mand. The land on which the huge surpluses of 1932 were 
produced, is still there. 

Of the third problem, that of restoring our foreign 
trade in farm products, the solution simmers down to the 
willingness, or unwillingness, of American business and 
agricultural interests to permit increased imports. There 
are other factors, to be sure, but this question of imports 
looms largest in my own thinking. So whenever cotton in- 
terests plead for larger exports of cotton, I ask them what 
they are doing to bring about the increase in imports which 
must support, in the long run, any increase in exports. When 
business groups—or agricultural, for that matter—pass reso- 
lutions in favor of more foreign trade, it is clearly up to 
them to follow the resolutions with action,—by such action, 
for instance, as having representatives present at every public 
hearing on reciprocal trade agreements to plead for more 
imports. For the people of a great creditor nation to plead 
for exports in one breath, and in the next breath to make 
imports impossible, simply does not make sense. America 
still must choose between nationalism and internationalism, 
or a middle ground between the two; and the time for 
choosing is getting short. 

But it is the problem I placed second, having to do 
with the needed balance between agricultural and industrial 
prices and production, which particularly needs emphasis 
now, it seems to me. The gravity of the problem is sug- 
gested by the fact, too little stressed in business circles, that 
in 1934 agricultural production was roughly 15 per cent 
under that of 1929, whereas industrial production was about 
40 per cent under 1929; that agricultural prices were still 
down about 40 per cent under 1929, whereas industrial prices 
were still within 15 per cent of 1929. Consequently the 
measure of our recovery in 1935, as I see it, will be deter- 
mined principally by the price and production policies of 
industry. 

Agriculture is more and more interested in this question 
of industrial production and prices because it has progressed 
about as far as it can in raising price by reducing supply. In 
fact, our adjustment programs for 1935 call for. increases in 
supply. Any further increase in agricultural income, we 
believe, depends primarily upon a substantial increase in in- 
dustrial production, which in turn means higher consumer 
purchasing power and greater national income. Agriculture, 
during the coming year, will probably produce within 90 
per cent of 1929. Will industry do as well? If it does, then 
not only agricultural prices and income will improve, but 
industry itself, and the whole people, will benefit. 

From the agricultural point of view this problem makes 
itself felt in any consideration of the farmer’s share in the 


national income. Throughout the post-war period this share 
has been abnormally low, by comparison with the record of 
the past. Over the past seven decades there has been a 
fairly consistent relationship between the percentage of the 
gainfully employed working on farms, and the farmer’s share 
of the national income. In 1870, with agriculture having 
53 per cent of the gainfully employed, farmers received 
26.5 per cent of the national income; in 1900, with 36 per 
cent of the gainfully employed, agriculture’s share of the 
national income was 20.5 per cent; and in 1920, the figures 
were 26 per cent of the gainfully occupied and 17 per cent 
of the national income. For the decade prior to 1930, then, 
the farm share of the national income historically should 
have been 15 or 16 per cent. Actually, according to a 
Brookings study, the percentage was 12.5 during 1921-25, 
and 10.7 during 1926-29. 

By 1932, our estimates indicate, the farmer's share of 
the national income had fallen to 7.8 per cent. In 1934 the 
figure may be between 9.5 and 10 per cent, including benefit 
payments. But assuming that agriculture now has about 
23 per cent of the gainfully occupied, the farm share in the 
national income should be—judged by comparison with 
roughly comparable periods in the past—around 14 per 
cent. This would mean an increase in farm income of around 
2 billion dollars, or about 40 per cent above the 1934 level. 


We know that this increase in farm income can best 
come from an increase in consumer incomes, which in turn 
will follow increased industrial activity. Doubtless some 
further increase in farm prices could be obtained by further 
reduction of agricultural supplies, but to pursue this course 
at this time would surely not be in the public interest. With 
most of the unwieldy, price-depressing surpluses disposed of, 
the time for drastic reduction is over, and the time for con- 
trolled expansion, for continuing adjustment, is here. If 
this is true of producers whose 1934 output was 15 per cent 
under that of 1929, it is doubly true of producers whose 1934 
output was 40 per cent under that of 1929. 

In terms of total production, industry is far from any 
satisfactory goal. In 1929 industrial production was more 
than three times that of 1900. A continuation of that 30- 
year rate of growth would call for a volume at the present 
time of approximately 325 per cent of the 1900 level. Ac- 
tually, our recovery of 1933 and 1934 has placed us at a 
level of only 205 per cent of the 1900 level. To regain a 
volume in line with our pre-depression trend, we need an 
increase in industrial production of around 50 per cent. 
Until such an expansion takes place, there will continue to 
be a disparity between agricultural and industrial prices. 

It may be that many industries cannot increase their 
volume of production unless and until they lower their 
prices. It may also be that the only way for many industries 
to make a profit in 1935 will be by lowering their prices in 
order to increase their sales, thus reducing their overhead 
costs per unit. Some business leaders contend that this is 
the only sound prescription for agricultural recovery, though 
they seem loath to apply it to industry. The truth is that 
though agriculture took that medicine up to 1933 in heavy 
doses, the prescription is not nearly so well adapted to agri- 
culture as it is to industry. For industrial products, unlike 
agricultural products, gross returns tend to be greater for 
larger volumes than for restricted volumes. 
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We may refer to the automobile industry for an ex- 
ample. Wholesale prices in 1934 were about 17 per cent or 
S110 below those of 1929; volume produced for sale in the 
domestic market was 50 per cent below. Analyzing the 
supply and demand factors for the commodity as we do for 
cotton or hogs, in order to see clearly the relation of volume 
to price, it appears that the demand for automobiles, as 
measured by the decline in national income, theoretically 
lowered the level of automobile prices by about $255. The 
effect of reducing volume by 50 per cent, however, was to 
support the price level by about $145, thus producing a net 
actual decline of only $110. 

This is a quantitative illustration of how industrial 
prices tend to remain relatively stable during a period of 
drastic decline in demand. In consequence, our economic 
structure is half of putty, half of steel. Nothing so con- 
structed can have any permanence. Either the putty-like 
prices have to be raised and made rigid, or the steel-like 
prices have to be lowered and made flexible. Producers 
whose prices are flexible cannot keep on exchanging goods 
with producers whose prices stay rigid; workers whose wages 
are flexible cannot continue to buy goods whose prices are 
rigid. I hope to see the day when business leaders, in con- 
ference assembled, will recognize and grapple with problems 
as fundamental as this. 

Returning to our automobile illustration: Besides this 
decline of $110 in wholesale price, although a changing de- 
mand indicated a reduction of $225 in price, there is the 
question of gross return to consider. The 2,300,000 cars 
that were sold in 1934 at a wholesale price of $525 had a 
total gross value of 1.2 billion dollars. Had wholesale prices 
been reduced to about $400, however, 4,000,000 cars might 
have been sold at a total gross value of 1.6 billion dollars. 
This means about $400,000,000 or 33 per cent more for a 
larger volume than a smaller one. 

I realize that the power to do this does not rest with 
the automobile industry alone. The producers of raw ma- 
terials, the carriers, and the wage-earners, may be con- 
cerned. According to the 1933 census, approximately 80 
per cent of the total product value of the motor industry 
went for materials, wages, and salaries, materials compris- 
ing about 70 per cent of the total value. A reduction in 
price of S100 per unit could not come out of the 20 per cent 
margin. Doubling the volume, however, would reduce the 
per-unit margin above materials, wages, and salaries by 50 





per cent. On a $525 unit, this would amount to about $50. 
The rest of the reduction would have to come out of ma- 
terials, transportation charges, financing charges, etc. In 
my opinion this reduction might perhaps be obtained, for 
it is reasonable to assume that raw material manufacturers 
should be willing to scale down their prices by at least 10 
to 15 per cent if the automobile industry could place orders 
with them for twice their present purchases. With ma- 
terials in a $525 unit costing about $365, this sort of re- 
duction would amount to between $35 and $55. 


These two items alone—a reduction in overhead costs 
per unit, and a reduction in materials costs—would almost 
make possible the reduction in wholesale price required for 
the ‘sale of 4 million rather than 2.3 million cars. The 
stimulus to economic recovery which would follow produc- 
tion of 4,000,000 rather than 2,300,000 cars, is very pleasant 
to contemplate. 


You will bear in mind that I have used the automobile 
industry merely as an example, and that I do not claim 
final accuracy for these price-production relationships. Never- 
theless, quantitative relationships of this sort, it seems to me, 
are at the heart of the general industrial problem. We 
shall have to examine and establish such relationships in all 
major industries if we are to approach our central objective 
of increased production for a higher level of consumption. 
The problem of competition between individual firms is a 
petty problem by comparison, and one, furthermore, all too 
likely to obscure the central objective of higher living stand- 
ards. When industries begin to develop their programs as 
industries, not as individual firms worried only about their 
own competitive position, it will be reasonable to expect the 
emergence of a central, national objective. 


I speak from the point of view of agriculture. I would 
speed the day when farmers could afford to produce more 
nearly at capacity. But I know this cannot happen until 
there is a far better balance than now obtains between agri- 
cultural and industrial prices and production. 

In so far as we are interested in material things, our 
objective must be to attain the maximum output, at a price 
which can be paid, of those things which the rank and file 
of our people need and keenly desire. Before the statis- 
ticians lie the opportunity and tke responsibility of develop- 
ing the quantitative methods by which both output and price, 
industry by industry, can be measured. 


Government by the Proletariat 


: By WILLIAM R. HEARST, Publisher 


Delivered over the National Broadcasting Company Chain, Saturday Evening, January 5, 1935 


HAVE to thank the great nationwide network, the 

National Broadcasting Company, and its distinguished 

president, Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, for the opportunity 
afforded me of addressing their vast audience. 

The proletariat, as the dictionary defines it, was the 
lowest order of citizenship in ancient Rome. 

This class was without property of any kind, and with- 
out the constructive or executive ability. to acquire any. 


In Russia, during the disorder which followed the 
World War, this class obtained, by force and violence, com- 
plete control of the powers of government. 

Is this class, which is the least able successfully to 
manage its own affairs, the best able to manage the affairs 
of a nation? 

The promised proletarian Utopia in Russia should 
offer evidence. 
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It does. And, apparently, all is not well in Utopia. 


Despite the assurances of the Russian Soviet, there are 
evidences of rising revolution against the new regime. 


One high official of the government has been assas- 
sinated by the revolutionists. 


One hundred and seventeen so-called conspirators have 
been executed for protest against what they call a govern- 
ment of cruelty and incompetence. 


Five people have been shot for stealing bread in Mos- 
cow, and seventeen have been sent to prison or to Siberia 
for the same offense. 


Two thousand peasant farmers were slaughtered in one 
day by the Red army, and many more thousands, driven 
from their homes, fled into Afghanistan. 

What was the crime of these farmers? 

It would not be a crime in a misguided capitalist 
country like ours. 

They merely tried to save from the rapacious Red army 
enough of their own grain to preserve themselves from 
starvation. 

So the Red army shot them down with machine guns 
and blew them to pieces with bombs from the air. 

And as a climax of class cruelty, the firing squads of 
the Red army lined fourteen mayors or head men of peasant 
villages up against the wall and shot them to death, in the 
name of order, discipline and obedience. 

Thus, you see, my friends, there is assassination in 
Russia. 

There is the rumbling of revolution. 

There is wholesale execution of political opponents. 

And there is starvation. 

An Utopia without food is not so satisfying to the 
plundered or even to the plunderers. 

My friends, in this discourse I am not quoting in any 
place or in any particular form my own publications, lest 
you might think that their facts were influenced by my 
opinion. 

The truth is, however, that my opinion is determined 
entirely by the facts. 

I am quoting with care from the most conservative 
and authoritative sources, and from sources entirely outside 
of my influence. 

I repeat that Russia is starving now, and has been 
starving. 

If you do not believe it, read the statement of Dr. 
Ewald Ammende in the New York Times as long ago as 
August fourth of last year. 

Dr. Ammende is a figure of importance. 

He speaks with authority. 

He is chairman of the International Committee for 
the Relief of Soviet Russia. 

He said that “in 1933 millions of people died in the 
Soviet Union because relief was not forthcoming in due 
time.” 

Dr. Ammende displayed photographs, issued officially, 
he declares, depicting the bodies of starved peasants lying in 
gutters and along sidewalks. 

“Last year,” said Dr. Ammende, “it was admitted that 
the grain crop was fair. 

“Even then it is estimated that between five million and 
ten million people died of starvation.” 


I am using Dr. Ammende’s exact words. 

“This fall and winter,” continued Dr. Ammende, “it 
will be at least as bad.” 

This means that five million or ten million more 

peasants will die of starvation. 

And all this is happening in proletarian Utopia. 

All these calamitous conditions exist as a direct conse- 
quence of this “noble experiment” of Communism, this 
optimistic adventure in government by the least executive 
element of the community, this so-called idealistic, pro- 
letarian despotism, which some lunatics in our country 
desire us to imitate. 

Furthermore, all this suffering, starvation, and whole- 
sale death are occurring in the midst of comparative plenty. 

Peter Khrisanfov, attache of the Washington Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, said recently: 

“In spite of the drought in some sections, the harvest 
(of 1934) is expected to compare favorably with the 
bumper crop of 1933.” 

Apparently then, 1933 had a bumper crop; and still 

five million to ten million peasants starved to death. 

“The harvest (of 1934) is expected to compare favor- 
ably with the bumper crop of 1933,” and still five to ten 
million peasants are expected to starve to death this winter. 

How is this possible? 

Mr. Kossior, well known member of the Moscow Polit- 
bureau, gives an inkling of the explanation in a statement 
before the plenum of the executive committee of the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Ukraine. 

“We know by experience,” stated Mr. Kossior, as 
reported in the- official organ of the Soviet government, the 
Izvestia, “that the question is not only how large the crop 
is but how much grain we shall succeed in collecting. 

“That,” says Mr. Kossior, “is decisive. And how much 
we collect depends on us.” 

Dr. Ammende also explains. 

Says Dr. Ammende, and I am quoting him verbatim: 

“All available forces are now mobilized with the object 
of depriving the producer of his grain—strictly according 
to the plan drawn up by the Kremlin months ago. 

“The very existence of the population of the industrial 
districts, the feeding of the populations of the big towns, 
of the members of the communist party, of the red army, 
as well as the maintenance of the grain export—the chief 
source of the Soviet government for getting much needed 
foreign exchange—depend entirely upon the success of the 
harvest campaign.” 

By what method is this grain ravished from the Rus- 

sian peasants, while they are left to starve? 

Harold Denny, Russian correspondent of the New 
York Times, declares that there is going on in connection 
with this year’s campaign of spoliation, a struggle “of a 
nature and intensity probably never before seen in the 
world.” 

He further remarks that this harvesting campaign is 
being carried through by the Soviet authorities “like a mili- 
tary offensive.” 

Doctor Ammende declares in support of these state- 
ments that “the tragic import” is that the individual peasants, 
after they have delivered the grain, “will not keep sufficient 
to guarantee their existence until the coming winter.” 

There is the answer. 
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That is the reason why five million to ten million Rus- 
sian farmers die of starvation each year. 


They die so that Communism and the Communists may 
be supported, so that the Red army may be maintained, so 
that the tyranny of the proletariat—the rule of the least 
capable, the least successful and apparently the least humani- 
tarian element of the community—may be continued. 

And who is expected to maintain the iron despotism 
of the proletariat? 


Who is expected to continue the murderous oppression 
by the Blood Red army? 


Who is expected to see to it that Russia gets the “much 
needed foreign exchange” to keep her hideous tyranny, her 
monstrous and monumental governmental failure going? 

Why, of course, we citizens of America; we despised 
American bourgeois, we American farmers—brothers of the 
skeletons on the Russian sidewalks and in the gutters; we 
contemptible and discreditable American capitalists; we mis- 
guided and mistaken supporters of a free republic. 

We stupid and ignorant believers in liberty and democ- 
racy—we are supposed to contribute to the maintenance of 
the most brutal and bloody despotism that ever disgraced 
and defiled God’s earth. 

More people dead by famine in Russia in two years 
than died in the whole five years’ slaughter of the World 
War, and we are supposed to come to the rescue of the 
Kremlin, this charnel house built of bones and cemented with 
innocent blood. 

We are supposed to rescue this vile and vicious system 
of robbery and murder, so that these Communists can in 
return proselyte in our country to the end that we be robbed 
and murdered also. 

We, to our own undoing, are supposed to save the 
Soviets from the righteous resentment of their own oppressed 
people. 

How are we going to save the Soviets? 

Dr. Ammende points the way. 

We must come to their aid with our grain surpluses. 

“Economists,” says Dr. Ammende, and I quote him 
verbatim, “have been wondering how to dispose of these 
surpluses which contribute to the distress of your own agri- 
culturists, and this seems to be a logical reply.” 

Dr. Ammende then declared that the most tragic fea- 
ture of the 1933 famine was the fact that while “millions 
of human beings were dying of hunger in the Ukraine” and 
other sections of the country, some seventy million bushels 
of grain—exactly 68,893,323 bushels, according to our 
United States Department of Commerce—were exported by 
the Soviets to acquire foreign money. 

“There is no doubt whatever,” said Dr. Ammende, 
“that the grain which was exported would have saved the 
lives of a few million human beings.” 

Just a few million, says Dr. Ammende lightly; but, 
continues he sadly: 

“Their lives were not saved. 

“It is for me,” says Dr. Ammende, “a great satisfaction 
to note that the leaders of the churches and the religious 
organizations in the United States shared the opinion that 
the question of relief for the starving people of the Soviet 
Union must be dealt with independently of the political 
considerations as a purely humanitarian problem.” 








How can we regard the question “independently of the 
political considerations” ? 

How can we give aid and comfort to a gang of crim- 
inal Communists who are robbing and murdering harmless 
farmers “to acquire foreign money” in order to support the 
government of the proletariat, and to maintain the Red army 
which keeps the proletariat in power? 

No wonder Lenin said: 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat is nothing else than 

power based upon force and limited by nothing—by no kind 
of law and by absolutely no rule.” 


No wonder the Congress of the Komintern of the 
Communists’ Internationale declared: 
“We proclaim openly that our design can only be realized 


by the violent overthrow of the entire traditional social 
order.” 


And then comes Stalin, in a public address to Amer- 

ican Communists, and says: 

“The American Communist party must be improved and 
bolshevized. 

“For that end we must work in order to forge real 
revolutionary cadres and a real revolutionary leadership 
of the proletariat, capable of leading the many millions of 
the American working class toward the revolutionary class 
struggles.” 


Well, citizens of free America, do we want the cruel 
class rule of the proletariat in our country? 

Do we want a dictatorship based upon force and lim- 
ited by no kind of law and absolutely no rule? 

Do we want to see the violent overthrow of the entire 
traditional social order? 

Do any genuinely American workers want to see the 
American working class led towards revolutionary class 
struggles? 

Do our farmers want to be starved to death to sup- 
port a Red army, a bloodstained army which will murder 
them? 

Do our competent business men, who have built the 
wealth of this nation, want to be plundered and driven out 
of business by a thriftless and shiftless crew of organized 
incompetents ? 

Do our orderly political leaders want to be replaced 
by a revolutionary band of ruthless assassins? 

Does anybody want the bloody despotism of Commu- 
nism in our free America except a few incurable malcontents, 
a few sap-headed college boys and a few unbalanced col- 
lege professors, who teach the young and inexperienced that 
the robbery and rapine of Communism is—God save the 
mark—ideology ? 

Of course the Soviets will say that Mr. Harold Denny, 
Russian correspondent of the New York Times, lies; that 
Dr. Ewalde Ammende, honorary secretary of the Interna- 
tional Aid Committee for the Starvation Districts of Soviet 
Russia, lies; that Cardinal Innitzer, who is president of the 
committee, lies; that Dr. Ammende’s official photographs 
lie; that the Izvestia, official organ of the Soviet govern- 
ment, lies; that Mr. Kossior, well known member of the 
Moscow politbureau, lies; that everybody lies; that there is 
no famine in Russia, no oppression in Russia, no murder in 
Russia; that there is nothing in Russia but peace and pros- 
perity, and harmony and contentment—nothing but broth- 
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erly love and tender solicitude for the welfare of all. 

But in spite of the utter lack of liberty in Russia, in 
spite of the total suppression of free speech, in spite of the 
utter abolition of free publication, in spite of military cen- 
sorship, in spite of universal terrorism—the truth is slowly 
leaking out of Russia. 

And the truth is that revolution is rife, starvation stalks 
starkly across the land, executions are commonplaces, murder 
a routine of government; and that the national colors of 
Communism are daily dipped in the blood of subject classes 
to keep them bright. 


From Dritt 


By HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Delivered at the Catholic Club, New 


Y FRIENDS: 

M The American people, after drinking bitterly 
of the disillusion of 1929, the chaos of 1932, and 

the despair of early 1933, have forged in the heat of experi- 

ence the instruments to fashion a better economic life. By 

cooperative efforts under the inspiring guidance of a great 

leader, we are passing from drift to mastery. 

To make conscious progress, we must be aware not only 
of our destination, but also of our port of departure. That 
port is not primarily the depression, which after all may be 
regarded as merely the dark and horrible gulf between the 
old day and the New Deal. What we are really leaving 
behind forever is the old day itself, as we knew it in the 
first three decades of the 20th Century. During that period, 
as a nation, we did not know where we were going and 
seemed to care less. Great cities were being built, but the 
ranks of the homeless were swelling. Farms and factories 
were producing more and more goods, but want and misery 
were the neglected commonplaces of every Main Street. 
Such ideals as freedom and liberty were being misused as 
mere apologies for those who sought license to plunder and 
exploit. 

No words can depict the stern tragedies hidden behind 
the false mask of pretended prosperity. We may use as a 
convenient scale of measurement the figures presented in a 
very recent study. In 1929, more than 16,000,000 families, 
comprising over 60 per cent of our national total, lived in 
poverty. They earned average incomes of about $1,000 per 
year for a family of five. Poverty may enoble the extraordi- 
nary person; but upon the countless millions of average peo- 
ple it leaves indelible scars of body and of spirit. 

Had this suffering been due to the curse of a barren 
continent, to a niggardly nature, or to our inability to mas- 
ter the secrets of science and invention, we might have 
bowed our heads in resignation to the inevitable. But we 
were afflicted rather by poverty and plenty living side by 
side. At the bottom of the economic ladder in America 
were 11,653,000 families, whose total earnings were about 
the same as those of 36,000 families at the top. To express 
this in another way, the income of the average person in the 
upper group was over 320 times as great as that of the 
average person in the lower group. 











The truth is that government by the proletariat, gov- 
ernment by the least capable and the least conscientious 
element of the community—government by the mob, gov- 
ernment by ignorance and avarice—government by tyranny 
and terrorism—despotism “limited by nothing, by no kind 
of law and by absolutely no rule’—is the fearful failure 
that it needs must be and definitely deserves to be. 

I thought, my friends, that you might like to know 
the plain, uncensored truth. 

I am glad that this free country of ours permits me 
to tell it to you. 


to Mastery 


United States Senator from New York 
York City on December 20, 1934. 


Because of this maldistribution, one-tenth of the fam- 
ilies in the United States possessed 86 per cent of the total 
family savings, while 80 per cent of the families owned only 
2 per cent of the savings. While one group had more than 
it could spend, the other had not enough to spend for the 
prime necessities of life. While the more fortunate invested 
their excess savings in the development of factories, the less 
fortunate could not buy the products. As a consequence, 
business declined, unemployment set in, and depression broke 
in all its fury. 

Twenty months ago the immediate task was to hoist 
ourselves out of the black pit of despair. The steps taken in 
that direction are too familiar and too varied for detailed 
description at this time. The unemployed, upon whose 
bowed shoulders had been strapped almost the whole burden 
of depression, are receiving relief where jobs are lacking. 
Business has been granted opportunities for protection, 
through the codes, against the dual threat of monopoly and 
unfair practice. Home owners and farm dwellers are being 
freed from the bondage of over-swollen debts. Wages have 
been raised to provide the life-blood of purchasing power 
for the whole economic body, and to drive pauperization 
from the American scene. 


These gains should not reduce us to supine satisfaction; 
they should rather stimulate us to confront boldly the vast 
problems remaining to be solved. Business activity is still 
far below the level of five years ago. Eight millions of un- 
employed, their savings exhausted and their faith under- 
mined, throw down a challenge that must be answered if 
our economic society is to survive. If at the first gleam of 
hope we revert to the political apathy, the economic disorder, 
and the ethical irresponsibility of the post-war era, relapse 
and retrogression are sure to come. And let me emphasize 
that we have a far nobler objective than merely to prevent 
decline or to hold our ground. We want to guarantee for 
all our people what they do not yet have—the opportunity 
to build their spiritual development upon a solid foundation 
that supports and secures abundant satisfaction of their ma- 
terial needs. 

How are we to achieve these ends? From our analysis 
of depression-producing forces, and from our experiments 
during the past twenty months, we may extract at least a few 
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guiding principles. Certain portions of the New Deal must 
become embodied in permanent law and crystallized in pub- 
lic sentiment. ‘That individual wages shall not sink to the 
starvation level is a moral mandate not to be forsworn. 
‘That the mass volume of wages shall be sufficient to main- 
tain full consumer demand is an economic necessity recog- 
nized by all. Already there is discernable the tendency of 
wages to lag behind profits, while the real wage of the in- 
dividual full time worker is no higher than in March, 1933. 
‘This tendency must be checked. The regulation of minimum 
wages is a lasting function of government. 

Excessively long hours, that subordinate the health of 
the many to the desires of the few, shall remain proscribed. 
The sweat shop shall not be reopened. The child shall not 
be sent back to the factory. The small bank depositor and in- 
vestor shall continue to be protected. Business shall not be 
denied the privilege of guarding itself against the destructive 
competition of the trickster and the exploiter. In order to 
promote industrial peace based upon trust and fair dealing, 
employees shall be safeguarded in their right to organize 
and bargain collectively. ‘These are all permanent reforms 
against which the forces of reaction protest in vain. They 
aré the twentieth century’s economic bill of rights for the 
American people. 

Other parts of our prograin are more susceptible to 
modification. A certain amount of experimentation is an 
essential element of democratic government. We have not 
sought the pretended finality of a dictatorial state with all 
the mock certainty of its glorified blueprints. Whatever may 
be the case in other lands, I do not believe that the methods 
of freedom are outworn or even discredited in the United 
States. On the contrary, they have been re-tested and re- 
confirmed during the past twenty months. 

The spirit of orderly change is the spirit of growth. In 
our struggle to preserve natural resources for the people, we 
may extend the forms of control over some public utilities. 
On the other hand, in our determination to preserve private 
initiative, we may reduce our widespread expenditures to 
stimulate industry when industry is completely revived and 
prepared to stand entirely on its own feet. 


I have held, trom the very inception of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, that price fixing, when it goes be- 
yond the bounds of establishing minimum wages and pro- 
hibiting the cut-throat practice of selling below cost, has no 
place in a program designed to shield the individual business 
man against the onslaught of monopoly. 

It seems equally clear that systematic and extended 
limitation of production should not be permitted. There is 
a great danger in the fallacious and despairing attitude that 
we suffer economic disaster because our industries produce 
too much. In 1929, if we had set out to provide every 
poverty stricken family in America with a-barely comfortable 
living, this task alone would have kept every factory in the 
country running at top speed. Today, if every family in- 
come in the United States under $10,000 were increased by 
only $1,000, the total gain would be $27,000,000,000. This 
gain, if added to our normal income, would be enough to buy 
whatever we might produce at any time in the foreseeable 
future. When we accept as a premise the ethical truth that 
every deserving person should receive a decent living, we 
need not worry about producing too much. We are blessed 








with huge natural resources and unrivaled genius in the 
mechanical arts. These gifts should not be cast aside; they 
should be used for the happiness of all our people. 


Let us bear this truth in mind when we confront the 


problem of reemployment. Insofar as possible, new men 
should be given jobs without impairing the productive power 
of those already employed. To make one strong man work 
less merely in order that another man may do part of his 
work, creates new jobs, but does not increase output; it in- 
evitably prevents the increase of individual wages; it forces 
the worker to bear the whole burden of depression. It may 
be a necessary expedient; but it is not a permanent solution. 
It should be combined with the more far-reaching device of 
a comprehensive system of old age pension which will with- 
draw from active service millions of the older and less ef- 
ficient individuals while maintaining their purchasing power 
by means of benefit payments. I believe that the enactment 
of an old age pension law by the coming session of Con- 
gress will be, not only a recognition of humane responsibili- 
ties, but a decisive step in the campaign for economic 
recovery. 

Permanent reform is a slow process. In the meantime, 
we must provide for those unfortunates who are trapped 
from time to time in the danger zones of industrialism. Dur- 
ing eight years in the Senate, I have advocated compulsory 
unemployment insurance as the sanest and surest method of 
providing security for the jobless. From the beginning I 
have maintained that each state should serve as a laboratory 
to test the plan most in accord with its local problems, but 
that very few states would act unless the federal govern- 
ment provided the incentive and removed the fear that a 
progressive state might inflict disadvantages upon its indus- 
tries engaged in interstate competition. First, I proposed 
that employers contributing to state insurance funds should 
receive a rebate of an equivalent portion of their federal in- 
come tax. Last year the Wagner-Lewis bill provided a 
federal tax on payrolls, with rebates to employers in such 
measure as they supported a state unemployment insurance 
scheme that measured up to the standards set by the federal 
government. Recently there has been suggested a federal law 
quite similar to the Wagner-Lewis bill, but with the rebates 
going directly to the several states enacting unemployment 
insurance laws. Any one of these plans, essentially similar 
in conception, contains a wise admixture of federal and state 
responsibility. Certain enactment of some one of them at 
the coming session of Congress will break the ground for 
comprehensive recognition of social responsibility toward 
those who suffer from unemployment. 


To keep government alive to human needs, ethical ideals 
must constantly shed their beacon light upon the field of 
action. No mere statistics of income can arouse the hearts 
of those who are cold to the grim sufferings of the needy. 
No mere logical perception of wrong is worth having unless 
accompanied by a moral passion for the right. Today as in 
the past, those who by precept and example infuse the every- 
day scene with the ardent fire of social ethics are in the 
forefront of the eternal pursuit of the good life. They are 
needed in school, in church, in legislative hall and in every 
other gathering consecrated to the advancement of the hopes 
and aspirations of mankind. 
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By HON. HUGO BLACK, U. 8S. Senator from Alabama 


Delivered on December 15, 1934, before the American Association for Social Security in New York City. 


Broadcast 


over Stations WABC and WMCA. 


MEN: 

It is both a privilege and a pleasure to talk to 
this gathering of the American Association for Social Se- 
curity. Even in the midst of the push and clamor of the 
speculative twenties; during the period when materialism and 
greed reached its peak in our nation; your voice was raised 
in behalf of the unfortunate victims of our economic ma- 
chine. In the midst of an asserted universal prosperity, you 
called public attention to the pitiful plight of millions of 
human beings. You attacked the problem of individual pov- 
erty in the midst of collective plenty. Contrary to the ac- 
cepted philosophy, you asserted that jobless carpenters, ma- 
chinists, and workmen could no longer obtain employment 
and a livelihood by their own efforts; that the aged poor 
were not humanely fed and clothed and sheltered in Amer- 
ica; and that sickness and injury inflicted wholly unneces- 
sary suffering upon millions of worthy people who could 
not obtain proper medical and hospital treatment. 


M™ BELIMONT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 


Your small group challenged habit, custom, and tradi- 
tion, and dared to proclaim that we Americans should not 
leave our destitute, sick, our aged poor, and our moneyless 
unemployed to the haphazard methods and uncoordinated 
agencies of voluntary charities. 


Few in numbers, your efforts at first seemed to be 
wholly futile in an age of frantic and feverish ambition to 
get rich overnight. You had, combating your hopes and 
plans, the fact that you asked a departure from the phil- 
osophy of “Let it alone,” which is the citadel of privilege. 
You also declared principles directly opposed to the doctrine 
that was apparently in control and rested upon the old 
maxim “That he should take who has the power, and he 
should keep who can.” 

Your strength was in the justice of your cause, and the 
unselfish motives prompting your program. 

Your officials, your committees, and your membership, 
sought no personal monetary profit; no persona’ glory. The 
absence of these restrictive and sometimes paralyzing in- 
fluences left you free to seek the common good of all. 

As an example of a philosophy which as at that time 
expounded by many Americans, I will quote from a pub- 
lished statement of the President of the National Chamber 
of Commerce in November, 1928. He said: 


“The best public servant is the worst one. The man 
is dangerous. A thoroughly first class man in public ser- 
vice is corrosive. He eats holes in our liberties. The 
better he is and the longer he stays, the greater the danger. 
If he is an enthusiast—a bright eyed madman, who is 
frantic to make this the best government in the world— 
the black plague is a house pet by comparison.” 


Organized and working for your high purposes, and in 
spite of such public expressions directly opposed to your aims, 
it is a tribute to your zeal and devotion, and an evidence of 


the soundness and justice of your cause, that today, all over 
America, people are discussing old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and health and accident insurance. 


In the minds of the people these proposals are identified 
with “Social Security” and with your Association. The 
spoken and written words of your secretary, Mr. Abraham 
Epstein, have carried your message to the homes of 
America. When the fight has been finished, the victory won, 
and an orderly legislative system has driven the haunting 
spectre of the poor house and hopeless misery out of millions 
of American homes, his devoted services will surely not be 
forgotten by those who love truth and justice. 


In a discussion of social insurance, one naturally asks 
“what is it?” I would say that it is a policy, which frankly 
faces the fact that there are certain conditions of our exist- 
ing social and economic system, which inevitably cause many 
good, competent, aggressive people, to become destitute and 
needy, and which condition cannot be prevented nor rem- 
edied by their own efforts. This result is a hazard of our 
economic system. Social insurance is a formula under which 
the many will contribute to an insurance pool or fund, to 
feed and clothe and shelter these destitute and needy, during 
all or part of the time of their want. 

Social insurance is fostered and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Unemployment insurance recognizes that in our complex 
economic system today, men may not either get or hold jobs 


‘at their own will. Their employer can discharge them at will. 


They may not even hold their job at the will of their em- 
ployer. Temporary or permanent lack of customers may 
compel the employer to reduce his working force, or actually 
to close his plant. New inventions, or changing trade may 
completely destroy his business. 

Theoretically, the discharged employee is wholly free to 
obtain another job. But his freedom is not actual freedom 
to work if he is unable to find a job. Tragic experience has 
demonstrated that in our economic system, the constant un- 
employment of varying millions is as certain as death. 

We, therefore, face several alternatives. The unem- 
ployed can be left to the mercy of relatives; to haphazard 
voluntary charity; to sink into beggary, to drift into crime, 
or to starve. 

We can follow one of these old methods, or we can seek 
a new. We can realistically face the fact that our system 
eventually and certainly produces unemployment. We can 
place a monthly reserve of a portion of our created wealth 
into a common fund, to support those unemployed for cer- 
tain periods of time. In this way we can meet this problem 
as a government of the people by the people and for the 
people, should meet it. 

There was a time in this country when no man need 
want if he was willing to work. A simple economy existed 
in which he produced and processed his own food, his own 
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clothes and cut the trees for his own shelter on his own 
land. If he had no land, he could obtain it by simply moving 
onto virgin fields. In the early days, labor was so scarce that 
our fathers had maximum wage laws. Unemployment was 
not at that time a certain and inevitable result of our sys- 
tem. In fact, it did not exist. It was a disgrace for an able- 
bodied man to be without a job. Unemployment insurance 
was no more needed than laws regulating automobiles in an 
age when automobiles did not exist. Any able-bodied man 
could not only produce enough to support himself and 
family, but he could save something to take care of future 
needs. 

With increasing invention, trade and new forms of power, 
the picture has changed. A surplus of people to do the 
needed work first moved us from a maximum wage law to 
no wage law at all. Finally, we were driven from that 
point to a minimum wage law. This minimum wage law, 
confessedly, only provides enough for the barest necessities 
ot life. No one claims this wage is enough for the most 
frugal and self-denying to save for future needs. Since it 
is not enough upon which.the worker can both live and save, 
the system that throws him out of any kind of public or 
private job must either feed him without work or starve him. 

Frugality ceases to be a necessary virtue when it is im- 
possible both to save and eat. 

In our system we must therefore recognize that changed 
conditions require changed policies and laws, just as all 
sane and intelligent people have done throughout the ages. 

Today, eighteen million people are fed by government 
relief. According to the best figures obtainable, probably 
seven to eleven million people are jobless, except as given 
work by our relief system. In the time of our greatest so- 
called prosperity there were probably two to four million 
unemployed. 

While this dreadful situation faces us is the time to pass 
necessary legislation to meet both the extraordinary emer: 
gency and the constant hazards of our system. 

Unemployment insurance cannot and will not give all 
people jobs. It is contemplated, however, that for certain 
periods, probably six months, it will provide a living for 
the unemployed out of an insurance fund accumulated from 
past productions of wealth. The question in America is no 
longer whether we shall provide this insurance, but what 
form shall it take? 

It is not my intention to discuss controversial methods. 
In my judgment, that would not aid the cause. Personally, 
| would favor a policy national in its scope. Business is no 
longer local in its operations or dependencies. It is na- 
tional. I would like to adopt the principle of Federal aid 
to the States both because this is in line with traditional 
methods and because I believe it to be fair. I believe the 
law should include all the employees of the aggregate indus- 
trial units, and not depend for insurance contributions upon 
the limited number of employees in only one business unit. 
This spreads the risk and affords better protection. The 
passage of the best unemployment insurance law possible is 
the main objective, however, and we must not lose our op- 
portunity because of a controversy over methods. 

It is my belief that in a realistic way we should make 
the poor house vanish from among us. The way to do this 
is to have old age pensions in every state in the union. 


Perhaps the worst enemies—unintentionally so—of this 
great humanitarian and economically sound law, are those 
who proposed impossible schemes. The exploitation of the 
aged destitute by those who suggest wildly extravagant pro- 
posals is one of the tragic results of the widespread sentiment 
for old age pensions. Notwithstanding these real obstacles, 
however, I am most hopeful that we can pass national legis- 
lation on this subject in the immediate future, as a part of 
a broad program of socially needed laws. 


Of those American Citizens examined for service in 
the World War 30 per cent were rejected for physical dis- 
ability. 

‘The National Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
reported to Mr. Hoover as follows: 


“Physicians, on the whole, are unoccupied between 
one-third and one-half of their working time; one-third of 
the hospital beds are empty most of the year; thousands 
of nurses seek employment, but in vain. Meanwhile mil- 
lions suffer, and tens of thousands die from ailments which 
might be cured or alleviated by medical aid.” 


This committee, after five years’ study, found that two 
out of every five people receive no medical care of any kind. 


The committee also reported that adequate medical 
treatment would require 174,000 physicians, and we had 
144,000; 219,000 dentists, and we had 68,000; 270,000 
nurses, and we had 137,000; 1,422,000 hospital beds, and 
we had 956,000. 


No one need look further than his own city or county 
to see a part of this picture of inadequate medical and hos- 
pital treatment. The wages or salary of the average man 
is not sufficient to enable him to face a medical, dental or 
hospital bill for even a short period without a feeling of 
desperation. 


The result is that few people obtain proper hospital, 
dental or medical care. The result is wasteful and unneces- 
sary suffering and physical weakness and infirmities. 


With tens of thousands of people in need of nurses and 
hospital treatment, hundreds of thousands of hospital beds 
have been empty, and thousands of nurses have gone to bread- 
lines and relief. A study of the income of doctors through- 
out the nation has disclosed that a distressingly large number 
of them have received incomes below the amount found 
indispensable for a decent living. “Thus we have on this 
social and economic front, just as in others, a tragical ab- 
sence of coordination between the imperative needs of the 
sick and afflicted and the supply of medical, dental and hospi- 
tal treatment. In other words, food in abundance that has 
not reached the hungry; clothing and shelter impossible for 
the needy to acquire; medicine, doctors, dentists, nurses and 
hospitals sufficient to give relief to the ills and pains of mil- 
lions who need it if they could but buy it. What a tragic 
picture! 

Throughout many years, the physicians of America have 
rendered wonderful service to our people. Most of them re- 
spond to the calls of the sick and the afflicted with or without 
an assurance of pay. Millions and millions of sick and suf- 
fering people have received the kind and gentle care of 
physicians who neither asked nor expected any money reward. 
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Some, whom I have personally known, have given their lives 
in travelling over rough and rocky country roads, day and 
night, to treat the suffering and the diseased. History 
records no martyrs who have given their lives to a more 
sacred cause than some physicians whose sole object in life 
was huiman service. 

Many physicians with great ability fear a change from 
the present system. It is my own belief, however, that the 
overwhelming majority will not stand in the way of legisla- 
tion, when they are convinced that it means better health, 
a sounder people physically, and a logical and fair method 
of bringing to millions of people needed medicine, Doctors, 
Dentists and Hospitalization. I cannot believe that this 
great profession, second only in possibility of service to the 
ministry, will be blinded by the prospect of personal profit 
and personal gain. Surely we can have their help in a move- 
ment which subordinates the idea of pecuniary gain to the 
physician to the greater objective of relief of human suf- 
fering and treatment and care of disease. After all, I be- 
lieve nearly all of them will agree that the primary object 
of practicing medicine, nursing and operating hospitals should 
be to help the patient. 

Any law, however, should give to the rank and file of 
doctors that which they have never had, a secure living. 
They should be protected from the fear that they too would 
be the victims of poverty and want. There are many thou- 
sands of physicians, who today are handicapped and harassed 
by financial fears for themselves and families. Sad to relate, 
some have even been driven to accept government relief. 

It is my earnest hope that we can solve this problem, and 


























that in doing so, we may have the aid of the doctors in pre- 
paring suitable legislation. It is my own belief that our 
women and children, and in fact, all our people, should be 
as sure of receiving medical treatment to give them sound 
bodies as they are of receiving education to give them sound 
minds. 

Thus, we see the program of Social Security is an am- 
bitious one, but in keeping with the spirit of the times, it 
seeks to bring more happiness and comfort to all our people. 
At last, let us hope we are emphasizing human values, sub- 
ordinating every prejudice, and boldly abandoning every 
habit and custom that continue to produce unnecessary hun- 
ger, destitution and want. This program is not intended to 
destroy wealth, but to use it. At last we are returning to 
the words written by Thomas Jefferson, and adopted in the 
Declaration of Independence that “it is the right of the 
people . . . to institute . . . Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” This expression did not limit the objec- 
tives of government to “some of the people” or to “‘a favored 
few of the people.” The ideal of Jefferson and those patriots 
who signed the Declaration of Independence was broad 
enough to include “all of the people.” That ideal is in 
sharp conflict with government in which it has organized its 
powers in such way as to breed crime, poverty, despair, hun- 
ger and death among millions. The ideal is in complete 
harmony with plans to “organize” governmental “powers” 
to effect the “safety and happiness” of the people. Today, 
we are on the way to Jefferson’s dream. 


The Student’s Share in College 
Government 


By H. N. MacCRACKEN, President of Vassar College 
Delivered at the Tenth Annual Congress NSFA, Boston, December 28, 1934 


F. A. for short—has earned the right to represent 
the American college and university student body 
in its official relations. It boldly claims to speak for one 
million American youth in their vocational rights and obli- 
gations. It is concerned with politics and economics only in 
so far as these great forces affect the lives of students and 
their educational ideals. Its aim is to raise the status of the 
American college student to a position of respect and con- 
sideration, to defend all students from any infringement on 
constitutional rights of free speech and free assembly, and 
to promulgate among all students an ethical code of honor 
and of civic obligation that shall redeem American scholar- 
ship from the contempt and suspicion that follow it among 
the great mass of our citizens. 
Only in a democracy can such an organization exist. 
In a dictatorship students may not formulate for themselves 
their codes of action. Their freedom of inquiry, of assembly, 
of speech, is denied them. They are not students but citizens 
in training for the army of the dictator. Under such con- 


Te National Student Federation of America—N. S. 


ditions, liberal education becomes impossible, and tends to 
be as obsolete as liberty and democracy themselves. 

This has already happened in the dictatorships of Eu- 
rope. In Russia, radicals of even the slightest deviation from 
the official shade of red, are being instantly dismissed along 
with their contaminated students. In Germany, the century- 
long home of free science, all professors opposing the Wotan 
paganism of Dr. Rosenberg are being ousted. 

The N. S. F. A., therefore, in asking for the support 
of students everywhere, affirms its faith in the democracy 
upon which it must depend for its very existence. Its 
membership is made up of bodies of students, more or less 
self-governing in their relations with their teachers, but 
invariably using the instrumefts of democracy as their means 
of assertion. The ballot, the public assembly, the representa- 
tive council, the referendum, the commission of inquiry, the 
judiciary, the written constitution; every tested device for 
democratic government is familiar to these student officers. 
To these methods of long-established democracy is now 
added that of collective bargaining with faculty and trustees, 
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not fully granted but well on the way toward recognition. 

There could be, in deed, no finer training for leadership 
in democracy than the service these students perform for 
undergraduate life in their universities. Student self-govern- 
ment is a laboratory of citizenship. With self-help added 
to its charge it comes to grips with economic realities. In 
the maintenance of its own laws‘it confronts the greatest 
problem of a modern democracy, the enforcement of law. 
Its handling of its business rises sometimes into the realm 
of finance. Its code of honor raises student life to the dignity 
of a profession. It crosses sectional lines, for most student 
bodies are national in scope. It is one of the very few socie- 
ties in which men and women meet on anything approaching 
equal terms. 

Other phases of the extra-curriculum may at times be 
felt to engage too much of a student’s time, but I for one 
believe that no amount of time is ever wasted in the task 
of self-government, no factor in student life contributes more 
directly to raising of academic standards, none deserves so 
much the sympathetic cooperation of academic bodies of gov- 
ernment and instruction. 

For after all, what are these students asking of you, 
the faculties of American colleges? In brief, they ask for 
their proper share in the government of colleges and universi- 
ties. The time has passed when it could be said that they 
had no proper share. The principle has been almost uni- 
versally conceded, that students have the right to organize 
in their own name. The only question remaining is, what 
is their proper share in the business of college government? 

Let me be very concrete about this! 

1 propose, first, that the student body, through their 
constituent society, be granted the right of collective bargain- 
ing with the trustees of their college. All plans affecting 
the welfare of students, the endowments for scholarships and 
housing conditions, the expansion or construction of college 
services, should come before this body. In particular, matters 
of social or religious nature should be freely discussed here. 
The students should have the right to express to this joint 
commission their views as to the proper qualifications of 
trustees. Similarly, the trustees should bring to the attention 
of students those matters in which in their judgment students 
have fallen short. 

I propose, second, that through a student commission 
on the course of study, undergraduates should have the right 
of free expression of opinion in all requirements for degrees, 
as to hours of study, number of courses, standards of work. 
They should have the right not only of criticizing poor 
teaching, but of seeking redress when such teaching interferes 
with their profitable use of time and money. The faculty 
should agree not to pass any important changes in the course 
of study without reference to this commission. Investigation 
of proposed changes should be undertaken mutually. 

Through other commissions and bodies, faculty and stu- 
dents should work together and not at odds in the main- 
tenance of academic standards ef work. It should be recog- 
nized that the student body has an even greater stake in high 
academic standards than has the faculty. The proper di- 
vision of responsibility should give to the faculty responsi- 
bility for maintaining the highest standards of teaching, and 
to the student body for maintaining the highest standards 
of study. It is a wise provision in Sweden, that no student 


may take final examinations who is not endorsed by his stu- 
dent “nation” as his fraternity is called. 

Too often in America, teachers who ought to be dis 
missed for negligence in their own specialties take compen- 
sation in arbitrary disciplining of a student. 

When once the principle of self-government is granted, 
faculties and presidents should live up to it, even at the cost 
of inconvenience and delay. 

It is a wrong concept of the university, that it merely 
has instruction to sell, which students may buy or not as 
they please, that universities have no further obligation. This 
is to ignore the true nature of a social institution. It is 
obsolete, with every other instance of ‘the old individualism. 

The college degree is the gateway to the professions. 
It is not the perquisite of the universities, but of the society 
which universities are privileged to serve. The training for 
the professions and for leadership in civil life is not a matter 
of knowledge alone, but of morale, of habits and attitudes, 
of standards and ideals. Training in these is given by just 
dealing and fair play, by treating men as men and not as 
boys, by living up to the standards by oneself. 

The new America is likely to be governed in far greater 
measure than formerly, by bureaus of government officials, 
recruited from the ranks of college graduates. If we want 
the worst kind of petty tyranny and personal self-seeking, 
such as has been the curse of life in many European states, 
we shall continue the present system of college administration 
which denies to student government all authority except 
over the most trivial aspects of student life; which in short 
is a training in petty tyranny. If we want a truly liberal 
state, with officials courteous, sympathetic, alert, self-respect- 
ing but considerate, we shall begin their training in college 
by granting to self-government all that power it can enforce 
and maintain, by living with it as ‘an invaluable instrument 
of education, and always by living up to it in absolute good 
faith. 

Great issues press upon America. How shall they be 
met in the future? Shall they be settled by inexorable eco- 
nomic law and materialistic dogma? Or shall the American 
character have something to say about it? As Arthur Hadley 
said, years ago, “It is the deeper things in thought and 
morals that make for a people’s safety.” To date, at any 
rate, it would seem that we are meeting our problems in 
ways that do not exactly correspond to European prediction. 
It is easy to predict that our Constitution will fall before 
a Fascist state, which in turn will become a Communistic 
one. I do not expect to live to see either prediction come 
true. I have not given up my faith in democracy. 

But to keep democracy, we must train for it. To train 
for it, we must have a laboratory. There is no laboratory 
of government, save government itself. Student self-govern- 
ment is an ideal instrument for training the future leader 
in democracy. As such I commend it to educators every- 
where, and ask their endorsement of its national society. 


This endorsement should carry a guarantee that stu- 
dents will not be dismissed from academic institutions for 
reasons not concerned with classroom requirements without 
full cooperation of the student council; that students in 
college or university have the same right to organize and 
to meet in free assembly as any other citizens, and that 
disciplinary measures taken by academic authority shall be 
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primarily educational in nature, and be at least as advanced 
as is the probation system in modern courts of law. 

Their endorsement means that they take the collective 
student authority into partnership in the management of 
the university, safeguarding the academic degree in every 
way, but sharing with the students responsibility for the 







maintenance of work along the road to it. It means above 
all that educators shall recognize that a far more valuable 
gift to the United States of America than groups of students 
trained in military tactics will be this group of students 
trained in the technique of political leadership and collective 
action. 


Trade Winds 


By A. E. MacKINNON, Director, Bureau of Shipping Information 
Delivered over Radio Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, December 22, 1934. 


locomotion, seamen came to revere a beneficent phe- 

nomenon known as the trade winds. 

The trade winds are those famous breezes which are 
drawn toward the equator by the rise of heated air from 
land and sea. They come from both North and South, 
although they are strongest in the Southern Hemisphere. 
The rotation of the earth, meanwhile, gives them a westerly 
drift that is more or less constant throughout the year. 

Seamen sought the trades as a safe and constant source 
of power. Sailing vessels went hundreds of miles out of 
their way to take advantage of these friendly breezes which, 
in addition to their dependability, provided an ideal climate 
through the entire cycle of the seasons. Once in the trades 
a skipper’s worries were likely to be over. Ships were known 
to run for weeks with hardly a shift of sail. Joshua Slocum, 
who sailed alone around the world, records in his classic 
narrative, a period of 72 days during which he rode the 
Southeast Trades with sails set and tiller lashed. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, the regard of our 
early mariners for the friendly breezes of the equatorial belt. 
The trades were, to them, a symbol of all that is fair and 
good about the sea. They were also a symbol of efficiency 
and profit in the realm of commerce. The long haul to 
China, a miracle of low-cost transportation, would have 
been greatly curbed without the existence of the ever- 
favorable winds of the South Pacific. Even the clouds of 
this region were considered friendly, the prevailing forma- 
tion being known as the “trade cumulus.” The ultimate 
compliment was achieved when a species of rat known for 
its carrying ability earned the nickname of the pack, or 
trade, rat. 

High over the trades was another set of winds which, 
after cooling in the sky, spread out AWAY from the equa- 
tor. These were known as the “antitrades”’ and, just as 
the friendly trades came to symbolize all that was helpful 
in the business of shipping, so the antitrades stood as a 
symbol of the obstacles that beset the paths of commerce. 

Today we have little need of power from the skies, 
nor do we fear the might of wind and wave. Modern ships 
develop within themselves the sources of their own progress. 
Seamen have not forgotten the days of sail, however, and 
within the industry the friendly trades remain a vivid sym- 
bol of safety, efficiency and comfort. 

The American Merchant Marine, if I may use an 
obvious metaphor, has at last reached the fairway of the 
trades. We have been there before, more than once. Some- 
how we got off into shoal water. We ran into the doldrums. 


[ the day when shipping was primarily a problem of 


We were becalmed. We had just about abandoned ship 
when the World War swept us back on our course. Many 
and varied have been the storms besetting us since that time, 
but somehow we have managed to move in the right general 
direction even though we have at times left a wake that bore 
little resemblance to the wake of a well-navigated ship. 

Today, I feel, we have lashed the wheel for a long 
sail. There are many factors at work which will prevent 
us from digressing into the reef-studded waters of maritime 
decadence. We have taken the course that leads to safety 
and independence. All signs indicate that American-flag 
ships are on the seas to stay. 

No less than four individual situations make a domestic- 
flag marine absolutely vital to the future of our country. 
These situations are the trend toward economic nationalism, 
the changing complexion of foreign trade, the tendency to- 
ward a negotiated balance between nations, and the collapse 
of the naval agreements. There are other influences in the 
picture but these four trends are of themselves sufficient justi- 
fication for the maintenance of a trade fleet greater by far 
than the modest establishment now enrolled under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Sentiment need not be considered. Of course there is 
a thrill in keeping our flag at sea, but this is scant justifica- 
tion for keeping up an institution which—so far as we are 
concerned—involves the expenditure of substantial sums of 
money. There are plenty of practical reasons for the sup- 
port of shipping, any one of which may offset many times 
over the necesary expense. In the light of recent events, 
some of these reasons have become of special importance. 

The trend toward economic nationalism, ironically 
enough, dictates the development of shipping at the very 
moment when the volume of trade is in process of reduction. 
Fortunately, the radical trend of recent months has been 
somewhat abated. Enough of the original philosophy re- 
mains, however, to make ships of vital import to those who 
have any appreciable stake in the development of world 
trade. 

Few nations are completely self-contained. There is a 
wide gulf between the self-sufficiency discussed by military 
men and the self-sufficiency which we would be content to 
endure in time of peace. Shutting off the flow of foreign 
trade would be accompanied by two very disastrous results. 
Millions of persons, first of all, would suffer unemployment 
in those industries which depend upon foreign buyers to ab- 
sorb surplus products, especially the type of export material 
produced in the Pittsburgh zone and throughout the Ohio 
Valley. Other millions, meantime, would lose their jobs 
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through the shutting down of factories dependent upon for- 
eign materials for their operation. In the long run, of 
course, some sort of an adjustment would be made but some 
years of chaos would undoubtedly intervene. Even when 
our domestic set-up had been revamped, we would still lack 
some commodities that contribute materially to our well- 
being and many other commodities would retail at a price 
far above what we are accustomed to pay. 

Foreign trade, theoretically, consists of an interchange 
of commodities which are made better and cheaper by the 
contracting parties. It is merely specialization carried into 
the international field. The result is a transaction ordinarily 
of benefit to all concerned. Trade cannot thrive upon any 
other basis. Restricting commodities to certain localities 
which may or may not be suited for their production will 
disrupt domestic as well as international business and result 
in a lower standard of living for a majority of those whose 
interest is involved. 

This does not mean that tariffs or other forms of pro- 
tection may not be necessary to preserve certain industries 
deemed vital to the national welfare. Tariffs will be with us 
for a long time to come. The problem is to manipulate them 
in such a way that we can protect necessary home industries 
and yet at the same time take advantage of the superior skill 
and lower costs of foreign workmen wherever such a con- 
dition prevails. Ships are of course a necessary part of any 
intelligent program along this line, both as an assurance of 
necessary imports and as a guarantee of adequate service in 
the distribution of our products abroad. 

The changing complexion of foreign trade has ac- 
centuated the need for controlled distribution of products en- 
tering into foreign trade. There was a time when our raw 
materials were much sought after by less-favored lands. 
Gradually backward areas were opened up and developed 
into competitors in the production of such staples as cotton, 
wheat, tobacco and wool. America meanwhile was changing 
into an industrial nation, and offering for sale manufactured 
products that were to make us the greatest exporter on earth. 
Now those to whom we formerly sold are evolving into 
industrial nations themselves. It remains to be seen whether 
some new development will enable us to maintain the leader- 
ship which has been ours for so long a time. 

What I want to emphasize is that the growing tend- 
ency toward identical competition in world markets makes 


ships more important than ever before. When Germany had 
a monopoly on dyestuffs and we could sell all the cotton we 
could grow, the problem was simple. Today, with India 
and Brazil and Egypt challenging our cotton, and with the 
manufacture of dyes flourishing in several nations, a very 
natural basis for the exchange of business has been destroyed. 
This is but one example. The list could be multiplied in- 
definitely. The further we progress from a natural inter- 
change of commodities—that is, an interchange where one 
nation is able to supply what another nation lacks—the more 
necessary it becomes that we have ships subject to our own 
control. Ships aid in the development of markets, and they 
are our only guarantee of fast, adequate and economical 
transportation between our shores and the shores of other 
lands. 

Lately there has entered into the world scene another 
factor to which shipping is of some importance. I refer in 
this instance to the tariff pacts now being negotiated by 
various nations. Our own State Department is working on 
several of these pacts, one of which—the Cuban agreement— 
is now in successful operation. Shipping comes into the pic- 
ture in two different ways—first as an instrument for mak- 
ing the pact effective, secondly as a revenue producer of suf- 
ficient magnitude to justify their inclusion in the agreement. 

Foreign governments, in the formulation of trade agree- 
ments, almost invariably make some provision for a sharing 
of transportation revenues. ‘These are an important, even 
though invisible, item in every such agreement. The current 
Anglo-Russian treaty, for example, provides that shipping 
revenues shall be segregated and used in striking a balance. 
There is no reason why something of the sort cannot be done 
in whatever trade agreements are completed by the United 
States. 

The fourth and last feature of world affairs which must 
be considered in its relationship to shipping is the apparent 
break-down of the naval agreements. This is an unfortunate 
development, but one which we cannot afford to ignore. 
Merchant ships are obviously germane to the issue. Navies 
without adequate auxiliary support are but partially effec- 
tive. We are hopeful that some agreement will yet develop 
out of the chaotic condition of world affairs. Until that 
time, merchant ships must be viewed not only as an imple- 
ment of trade but as a decisive factor in the preservation of 
our facilities for defense. 


Federal Emergency Relief 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS, Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 


Before the National Democratic Club at New York, over a National Broadcasting Company. 
December 15, 1934. 


subject, but his suggestion was that I might like to talk 
about the relation of relief to the Christmas spirit. 
‘There are eighteen million people on relief who know better 
than I do what a difficult task that is. For one who still 
stands outside their ranks, even in a position so close to them 
as the Administrator of. Relief, it seems like an effrontery. 
It is a curious thing what a quantity of sickness, cold- 
ness, hunger and barefootedness we are willing to let other 


\ ‘ OUR chairman has permitted me to choose my own 


men suffer. It literally has no limit. You can hear it in 
the cautious tone of voice of a man who says “We'd better 
be careful or we will have a major disaster.” What, might 
we ask him would he consider to be a major disaster? Ob- 
viously it has nothing to do with numbers. For eighteen 
million persons is a large enough number used in any con- 
nection to satisfy most men. Eighteen million men in an 
army is a large army. Eighteen million sick men is an 
epidemic larger than any we have ever recorded. Eighteen 
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million criminals would turn the country into a jail. Eigh- 
teen million mad men would keep us locked in our rooms 
in a state of dithering terror. It is a figure large enough 
so that even in dollars we have to count carefully to know 
their full purchasing power. For most people large figures 
are as unusual to their reasoning processes as the astronomer’s 
light-years are to a man with a piece of smoked glass. Yet 
we can easily roll across our tongues, without a reaction 
setting up in the heart or mind, the simple statement that 
eighteen million Americans are so poor of this world’s goods 
that they are on relief. 


Since these observers of the other man cannot easily vis- 
ualize the truth by figures, or that is to say by quantity, are 
they able to think in terms of quality of destitution? Per- 
sonally, I believe that it is only by comparison to his own 
estate as summed up in items of shoes, pants, shirts, tooth- 
brushes, bread, beans, movies, meat, bed springs, plumbing 
and leaking roofs, that a man can ever see the meaning of 
relief. If any one of you persons here should take a street 
car and get off at any block up and down Manhattan, go 
into the hall of a tenement house and up the steps through 
the hallways of the slums or into the more deceptive, newer, 
cleaner poverty of aspiring apartment houses, what would 
you see that would be intelligible to you? If any one of you 
should take a train and go up into Rhode Island or Massa- 
chussetts or Maine and get off either at local or express stops, 


seeing the poverty of little towns or big industrial cities 


what would you see? If you should take a train to Chicago, 
to Western Pennsylvania and get off at Steubenville, or get 
off at Wheeling, Pittsburgh or Indianapolis, what would you 
see? If you should take a train through the South and stop 
in Tennessee or go west to Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas; 
if you should take a plane to California, Washington or 
North Dakota, what would you see? 


May I so impose upon your Christmas spirit as to tell 
you what you would see? You would see two kinds of 
poverty, new and old, and let me tell you that it is the old 
poverty as well as new poverty with which we should be 
concerned. Such poverty as you will see in the slums of 
New York has existed there for a century. People there 
have slept in rooms without windows, they have slept on 
chairs, they have slept on the floor, they have slept four and 
five in a bed since long before we ever heard of this depres- 
sion. In 1929, an insurance collector who worked a district 
in a middle western city for several years, had seen during 
the most prosperous years of our courtry, that district go 
from a comfortable, home-owners’ section in which each man 
sent his children to school well clothed and well fed and 
who had his check ready for the insurance man willingly 
upon the day when it was due, decline until the fathers of 
those families collectively were able to raise only enough 
money to keep the water supply turned on in one central 
house in the block. Their children were barefooted in 
winter. In 1929 a family of nine was supplied for the entire 
winter by the $7.00 which their fifteen year old son earn. 4 
as an errand boy in the drug store, plus $3.80 which their 
father earned in one day from the city during a snow storm, 
and $10 which he received for putting a roof on a house. 
That winter their four year old child had pneumonia three 
times. In any state you wish to mention you can find thou- 
sands of people who have been underfed for so many years 






that it is a commoplace to believe that these people could not 
be induced to better their standard of living. Give them a 
million dollars, it is said, and they will still want beans, 
pork and molasses. It is the well-fed who say it. They are 
the same people who say if you give the poor bathtubs, they'll 
only store coal in them. It is an old and popular fiction that 
poor people like being poor. 

It is also important to remember, that although there 
is a difference in the living level to which people can aspire 
after fifty years of poverty and the living level to which 
they can aspire after a month of it, that poverty is not so 
very new after a year or two. We all recognize that one 
of the causes of our increasing load is the fact that things 
wear out. A pair of pants would have to be made of iron 
to last through three years of sitting. A pair of shoes would 
have to be made of concrete to resist three years of walking 
the streets in search of work. It is hard to remember a meal 
six hours after it is eaten. ‘Therefore, although I say we 
have both new and old poverty, our depression poverty is 
really new no longer. 

Many of you will say to me that these people like being 
on relief and that they are better off on relief than they 
have ever been before. We have heard that one very often. 
We are told they will not work any more. May I ask you 
one thing? When you know that a relief budget, for lack 
of funds, is placed at the very minimum of a family’s needs 
and that in very few places it can take care of rent and that 
it can hope to do little more than keep body and soul to- 
gether; and when you realize that this is a nominal budget 
only and because we lack funds, sometimes families are per- 
mitted to receive less than fifty per cent of that so-called ideal 
budget, which is in itself inadequate to life, may I ask you 
if this is an indictment of relief, that it is said to offer more 
than life offered before, or is it an indictment of something 
else? For myself, I do not call it an indictment of relief. 
I grant you that examples which you cite of chiseling, racket- 
eering, politics and laziness may be true, but I also say that 
we are in a position to know the proportions of these evils, 
and that it is a fact beyond contradiction that most men do 
not give up without a struggle that intangible thing they 
call their independence. 

We have lately had a new kind of complaint from a 
very astute and humorous economist. He asks: “Why are 
you people in Federal relief always apologizing for straight 
relief, always talking about its being so demoralizing, and 
such a shameful thing, why are you always saying that as 
soon as you can, you are going to have work relief for all 
these people?” (For you know that we harp upon that a 
good deal in the Relief Administration. We are aware that 
it costs more in the beginning so we have to fight pretty hard 
for it.) This economist says: “Of course, you should be 
apologetic for the amount you give out. The whole matter 
would be righted and men could hold up their heads again 
if you gave them $30 a week and called it independent in- 
come.” 

The only trouble with this is that the unemployed them- 
selves want work. We do not have to tell them that not hav- 
ing a job spoils a man for work. They go soft, they lose 
skill, they lose work habits. But they know it before you 
and I know it and it is their lives that are being wrecked, 
not ours. 
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We have certain preconceived notions as to how a man 
should act when he is out of a job. We would have him 
look, day in, day out, year in, year out, though he never 
caught sight of a job. We say they lose pride too, but pride 
is as relative as modesty and about as funny. There are old 
stock Americans mining tiff in the Ozarks. “Tiff” is a sub- 
stance you put in high class paint. A whole family can 
make about $2 or $2.50 a week by digging for it. They 
have learned how to survive where foreigners (who it pleases 
us to think have lower standards of living than we do) have 
been beaten out. But these people still have pride left and, 
believe it or not, it is pride that they are Americans. So 
as I say pride is curious. Our own idea of pride for the 
other fellow is that he should be ashamed of being on relief. 
We want him to creep up back alleys with his head in his 
coat collar ‘if he has a coat) to the relief office. Well, he 
does do this for the first month. After that he decides, per- 
haps, it is best to take it on the chin with the other people 
who are in his own predicament and he walks up to the front 
door. 


There are those who tell us that we should not have 
work relief. They say that straight relief is cheaper. No 
one will deny this contention. It costs money to put a man 
to work. Apparently, to the advocates of direct relief the 
primary object of relief is to save the Government money. 
The ultimate humane cost to the Government never occurs 
to them of a continued situation through which its citizens 
lose their sense of independence and strength and their sense 
of individual destiny. Work for the unemployed is some- 
thing we have fought for since the beginning of the Ad- 
ministration and we shall continue to insist upon it. It 
preserves a man’s morale. It save his skill. It gives him a 
chance to do something socially useful. 


Let me say again, that we should allow ourselves no 
smug feelings of charity at this holiday season to know that 
the Federal Government is attempting to take care of the 
actual physical wants of eighteen million people. We are 
merely paying damages for not having had a thought about 
these things many years ago. We will have to do a great 
deal of thinking from here out. 


I should like to say a word right here about the housing 
which we have allowed to stand as the shelter of American 
citizens. It is evil. It is unnecessary. No civilized nation 
needs to stand for it. Something has got to be done about 
housing and something is going to be done. 

I know this minute of a farm family in which ten people 
have been sleeping in two beds until within six weeks. Now 
they sleep nine. Their father has been sent to a tuberculosis 


sanitarium. This family has no windows in its house, nothing 
but holes in the walls, and holes in the floor. They have 
nothing but a hoe with which to cut hay and nothing but 
broomstraw to cut. Their carefully tended garden yielded 
some corn and potatoes which they store in their three room 
house where big rats run in and out. Ina city which boasts 
of its wealth, from six to twelve families will use common 
plumbing which is cut off when the rents of $1.50 a week 
up to $15 a month are behind for any of the tenants. The 
relief officials are buying wood at one cent a stick when 
natural gas is burning in the air. There wouldn’t be fix- 
tures to pipe it in, if the gas cost nothing. People are paying 
ground-rent for land in dumps where they build houses from 
flattened tin cans and shingle them with heavy cardboard. 
In a capital town there is a relief nursery school whose 
nearest available quarters are three miles from the district 
in which its children live because no rooms could be found 
there which had water, or heat or plumbing. I could go 
on with this bill of particulars. Such poverty does not creep 
up on us over night. 

It is safe to say that poverty in any city is as old as that 
city, and that it has grown in every city from little to big. 
It is part of its economic nature that poverty is infectious. 
It is like the old proverb of the shoemaker’s children. The 
children of thousands of unemployed workers in the shoe 
district of New England are unshod. It would seem that 
the more you make the more you can’t have. It is true, that 
while we have thousands of unemployed cotton textile work- 
ers there are literally hundreds of thousands of beds in the 
United States that have no sheets and that people sleep on 
pieces of old carpet placed upon bare springs, or stretch bur- 
lap out upon sawdust and lay their babies to sleep on gunny 
sacks filled with old rags. 

I have painted you a very bleak picture. There are the 
facts with which we have to contend but even though we do 
not attempt to gloss them over, and it would be idle and 
even cruel to do so, there is in some ways a more hopeful 
color in it than any American Christmas has known before. 
In this country for the first time we have a President in the 
White House whose mind and heart are consecrated to the 
ending forever of such conditions. It has been one of the 
outstanding virtues of this administration that it has been 
willing to uncover the extent of the problem with which it 
has to deal. It is the motivating force behind the President 
and his aides to bring about a day when these men and 
women who have endured so much will come again, or even 
come, some of them, for the first time, into the inheritance 
which rightfully belongs to every citizen of the richest coun- 
try in the world. 





